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Long  before  English-speaking  settlers  arrived,  the  lands  around  the  Lower 
Great  Lakes  were  occupied  by  planters  of  corn  such  as  the  Hurons  and  by 
scattered  settlements  of  French-speaking  fur  traders  and  missionaries. 
About  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  ago,  thousands  of  English- 
speaking  settlers  began  to  arrive  in  this  sparsely  settled  land.  As  you 
examine  the  evidence  provided  in  this  book,  you  will  be  trying  to  answer 
the  following  big  questions  about  Early  Days  in  Upper  Canada. 

1.  Where  did  the  immigrants  come  from?  Why  did  they  leave  their 
homelands?  Why  would  these  new  arrivals  seem  like  unwelcome 
intruders  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Indian  and  French-Canadian 
people? 

2.  What  conditions  did  these  new  arrivals  encounter  in  travelling  to 
their  new  homes?  By  what  means  of  transportation  did  they  travel? 

3.  What  conditions  did  the  early  settlers  encounter  in  Upper  Canada? 
What  were  their  reactions  to  these  conditions? 

4.  What  kinds  of  settlements  and  communities  did  they  establish  in 
Upper  Canada?  What  kinds  of  social  life  and  society  did  they  create? 

5.  What  qualities  did  the  early  settlers  need  to  possess  to  make  a  success 
of  settling  in  Upper  Canada?  Were  the  rewards  worth  all  the  hardships 
and  uncertainties  that  these  immigrants  and  settlers  faced? 


for  discussion  and  debate 

What  was  it  like  to  leave  one's  home  to  move  to  Upper  Canada  a  century 
and  a  half  ago?  How  many  times  have  you  moved  from  one  home  to 
another?  From  one  community  to  another?  What  changes  did  these  moves 
make  in  your  life?  What  would  it  be  like  to  leave  the  community  in  which 
you  now  live  in  order  to  start  a  new  life  in  some  unsettled  part  of  Canada? 

What  would  you  have  to  leave  behind?  What  would  you  need  to  take  with 
you?  The  scenes  on  the  next  few  pages  may  offer  clues. 
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how  do  these  scenes  differ? 


scenes  of  early  settlement  in  upper  Canada 
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for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  What  differences  can  you  see  among  the  settlements  shown  in 
Documents  1,*2,  and3in  terms  of  such  things  as  buildings,  numbers 
of  people,  and  means  of  transportation? 

2.  What  differences  would  there  be  in  the  opportunities  available  to 
the  settlers  in  the  three  settlements  shown? 

3.  What  differences  would  there  be  in  the  hardships  experienced  by 
the  settlers? 

for  discussion  and  debate 

Was  this  the  Pioneer  Age?  Sometimes  the  period  between  1790  and  1840 
is  described  as  Pioneer  Days  in  Upper  Canada.  One  of  the  things  you  will 
be  trying  to  find  out  as  you  study  this  book  is  whether  or  not  this  is  a  good 
title  for  this  period  in  the  history  of  Upper  Canada.  What  does  the  word 
pioneer  mean  to  you?  Would  you  call  all  of  the  people  shown  in  the 
pictures  you  have  seen  so  far  pioneers?  Are  there  any  pioneers  today?  How 
many  different  definitions  for  the  word  can  you  suggest? 

*Refer  to  page  63  for  sources  of  documents. 
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the  ballad  of  william  simpson 

“I  wriggled  on  a  few  years  more,  in  clothes  and  money  scanty, 
For  they  got  all  I  earned  ‘til  I  was  nearly  twenty .... 

But  still  there  seems  a  turning  point  in  most  people’s  life. 

And  this  was  mine,  for  at  that  time  I  took  to  me  a  wife. 


This  altered  all  my  views  at  once  and  raised  ambition  high. 

For  something  better  than  the  loom  I  soon  resolved  to  try. 
Weavers  were  the  worst  paid  class  of  tradesmen  in  the  country; 
Those  who  had  young  families  had  seldom  a  full  pantry .... 


To  stay  in  Scotland  killed  the  hope  of  ever  getting  better  — 

To  leave  my  native  country  was  quite  a  serious  matter. 

Although  to  me  from  infancy  its  charms  were  seldom  seen. 

There’s  always  something  born  with  one  makes  Country  always  green. 

I  had  a  chance  to  emigrate  to  Canada’s  rugged  shore  — 

My  father-in-law  and  family  went  there  a  year  before. 

They  pressed  me  hard  to  go  with  them  —  I  gently  then  declined; 

Said  I  would  think  the  matter  o’er,  and  then  make  up  my  mind. 

Near  twelve  months  now  had  passed  away  —  A  child  was  born  to  me. 
That  brought  my  decision,  and  so  we  crossed  the  sea. 

In  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirty-Five,  came  late  into  the  Fall, 

We  sailed  from  Dundee  harbour  and  bound  for  Montreal. 

Eight  weeks  and  one  day  on  the  sea,  arrived  there  safe  and  sound. 

Six  hundred  miles  more  yet  to  go,  before  our  friends  we  found. 

That,  then,  had  to  be  performed  up  rivers  and  canals. 

In  little  boats  they  called  bateaux*  for  there  were  several  falls. 

Then  we  reached  Lake  Ontario,  we  found  a  steamboat  there 
To  forward  us  to  Hamilton  for  pretty  moderate  fare. 

A  fortnight  now  had  passed  away  since  we  had  left  the  ship. 

Sailing  more  or  less  each  day,  the  Sabbath  not  except .... 

Some  thirty  miles  from  Hamilton  our  friends  had  made  a  halt. 

Bought  some  wild  land  to  settle  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galt. 

When  we  reached  them  they  had  a  field  brought  under  cultivation. 
Gigantic  woods  surrounded  all,  I  thought  it  beat  creation 
How  men  of  sense  and  money  too,  and  of  a  Christian  race. 

Should  risk  their  lives,  endure  so  much  to  get  to  such  a  place  .... 


bateau  ba  to' 

n.  a  flat-bottomed  cargo  and 
passenger  boat  about  30  feet 
long,  tapered  to  bow  and  stern, 
drawing  little  water,  and 
propelled  by  oars,  poles,  or  a 
sail;  originally  designed  for  the 
treacherous  river  route  betweei 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada 


V 

I 


Refer  to  the  inside  back  cover  for  sources  of  definitions. 


Suffice  to  say,  I  liked  it  ill  for  months  and  years  together, 

Labourious  work  with  wages  small,  kept  sadly  under  weather  .... 

Six  children  now  had  graced  our  hearth,  and  eldest  scarcely  ten. 

The  youngest  but  a  few  months  old,  all  well  and  hearty  then. 

To  clear  my  land  and  get  it  paid,  ambition  knew  no  bounds; 

I  toiled  and  strove  near  night  and  day,  for  I  was  strong  and  sound. 

...  So  I  may  pass  ahead  ten  years,  though  one  thing  I  might  mention; 
Four  children  more  to  us  were  born,  made  ten  to  share  attention. 

One  had  died,  a  blooming  girl,  our  eldest  child  but  one. 

Sixteen  years  and  six  months  old,  our  tears  like  rivers  run. 

To  tell  it  now,  my  tears  burst  out,  she  was  called  off  so  quick, 

No  warning  had  we  death  was  near,  a  few  days  slightly  sick. 

At  ten  years’  end  my  land  was  paid,  had  seventy  acres  cleared; 

Good  house  and  barns,  stables  and  shed  and  cattle  in  the  yard  . . . .” 


for  you  to  try 

Imagine  that,  in  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  move  to  Upper  Canada, 
William  Simpson  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father-in-law  in  Galt,  Upper  Canada. 
What  kinds  of  questions  would  he  have  asked  his  father-in-law?  Try  to 
write  a  letter  such  as  one  William  Simpson  might  have  written.  How  would 
the  letter  have  gotten  to  Canada?  How  long  would  it  have  taken?  What 
kind  of  letter  would  his  father-in-law  have  written  in  reply? 

Refer  again  to  the  major  questions  on  page  1.  How  many  of  these 
questions  can  you  answer  regarding  William  Simpson's  experiences  given 
in  Document  4?  Compare  his  experiences  with  those  of  other  immigrants 
and  settlers  described  on  the  following  pages. 


for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  From  what  country  did  William  Simpson  emigrate?  What  had  been 
his  trade  in  the  'old  country'? 

2.  Why  did  he  decide  to  come  to  Canada?  Why  did  he  hesitate  to  leave 
the  old  country? 

3.  On  Document  5,  locate  the  route  Simpson  followed  from  Dundee 
to  Montreal  and  from  Montreal  to  Hamilton  and  Galt.  How  long  did 
the  journey  take?  How  do  the  means  of  transportation  and  the  speed 
of  transportation  between  these  places  in  1835  compare  with  today? 

4.  What  hardships  and  disappointments  did  Simpson  encounter?  What 
did  he  gain  by  coming  to  Upper  Canada?  Did  he  make  the  right 
decision?  Why  or  why  not? 
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D5  the  Canadas  in  relation  to  western  europe  (before  18d0) 
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arrival  in  the  backwoods 


what  was  it  like  to  arrive  in  the  backwoods? 

for  analysis  and  comparison 

1 .  Document  6  is  not  an  eye-witness  record  of  an  actual  historical  event. 
Drawn  by  the  historical  artist,  C.  W.  Jefferys,  it  is  a  modern  portrayal 
of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  backwoods  of  Upper  Canada.  Why 
would  it  be  unlikely  that  eye-witness  pictorial  records  of  an  event 
such  as  this  would  have  been  produced? 

2.  What  evidence  is  there  that  this  family  had  just  arrived  in  the 
backwoods? 

3.  What  would  you  expect  to  have  been  the  feelings  of  members  of  this 
family  upon  their  arrival  in  the  backwoods? 

4.  What  possessions  would  you  expect  this  family  to  have  brought  with 
them? 

5.  What  difficulties  and  tasks  could  they  have  expected  to  face  in  settling 
upon  land  such  as  this.  (Compare  Documents  with  Document  1.) 

6.  How  would  the  situation  of  this  immigrant  family  have  differed  from 
that  of  European  immigrants  coming  to  settle  in  Canada  today? 


did  all  immigrants  to  upper  Canada  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  share  this  experience  of  settlement  in 
the  backwoods? 

diary  of  john  roberts.  18d7 
“June  3 

. . .  We  arrived  to  Kingston  at  5  o’clock  in  the  Afternoon  but  I  did  not  go 
off  the  Quay  as  I  had  to  put  my  luggage  in  another  boat  for  Cobourg .... 
At  7  we  started  for  Cobourg  ....  Our  boat  was  full  of  English,  Irish  and 
Germans .... 

June  4 

At  4  we  arrived  at  Cobourg  ....  Cobourg  is  a  pretty  Town  and  the  streets 
are  straight  and  whide.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  in  search  of  work,  the  first 
Shop  I  went  to  I  got  work. 

So  ends  my  journal  for  the  present.” 


quay  kk 

n.  a  solid  landing  place  where 
ships  load  and  unload;  often 
built  of  stone 


what  difficulties  were  encountered  by  the  first  settlers  in 
Peterborough  county  about  1818? 

thomas  poole  describes  early  settlement  in  Peterborough 

“. . .  the  early  settlers  of  Smith  — ...  by  their  courage  in  penetrating  the 
forest  and  their  example  in  enduring  and  finally  overcoming  its  difficulties 
and  hardships,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fine  settlement .... 

The  first  requisite  to  procure  land  in  those  days  was  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  on  which  a  certificate  was  issued  as  evidence  of  the  fact. 

A  location  ticket  for  the  lot  sought  was  then  granted,  for  which  a  small 
fee  was  charged.  Owing  to  the  wild  and  unsettled  state  of  the  township 
when  the  first  of  these  were  issued,  ‘the  colony’  or  first  settlers  were  not 
required  to  make  any  other  payment  than  this  mere  nominal  one :  but  in 
later  years  a  fee  of  $25  was  charged  to  others  on  the  issuing  of  their  deed. 
Before  a  full  title  to  the  land  was  procured  an  affidavit  made  by  two 
persons,  setting  forth  that  the  settlement  duties  were  performed  and  a 
house  at  least  1 8  by  20  feet  in  size  erected,  had  to  be  presented  at  the 
land  office .... 

The  first  settlers  in  Smith  encountered  difficulties ....  Unaccustomed 
as  many  of  them  were  to  the  new  scenes  in  which  they  found  themselves 
placed,  with  scant  provisions  and  separated  by  long  wastes  of  wood  and 
water  from  their  fellow-kind,  their  situation,  with  their  wives  and  little 
ones,  must  have  been  at  times  appalling .... 

During  the  first  few  years  great  difficulties  were  often  felt  in  procuring 
the  necessary  provisions  with  which  to  support  life.  These  had  to  be 


affidavit  afa  da'vit 
n.  a  statement  written  down  a 
sworn  to  be  true;  usually  madi 
before  a  judge  or  notary  publi 


brought  all  the  way  from  Port  Hope  or  Cobourg  in  the  most  laborious 
manner  and  in  the  total  absence  of  even  the  most  ordinary  roads  .... 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  whole 
families  were  often  for  weeks  without  tasting  bread,  and  that  the  herbs  and 
succulent  roots  of  the  rich  woods  were  often  called  into  requisition  to 
lengthen  out  their  scanty  fare  ....  Not  even  after  their  first  small  clearings 
were  made  and  they  began  to  sow  and  reap  their  tiny  harvests  was  their 
condition  greatly  improved.  How  they  watched  the  wheat  as  it  grew,  and 
tasted  of  the  pulpy  grain  as  it  hardened  and  matured  in  the  kernel!  But 
there  was  no  mill .... 

...  In  this  dilemma  the  stumps  of  trees,  or  some  of  the  larger  logs, 
were  hollowed  out  into  pot-shaped  cavities,  in  which  a  huge  mallet  was 
made  to  fall  to  crush  the  grain,  the  process  being  aided  by  the  spring  of  a 
sapling  bent  over  for  that  purpose,  or  the  unwieldy  lever  still  used  for 
raising  the  bucket  in  farm  wells.  Wheat  was  boiled,  roasted,  and  as  a  food 
for  children  was  even  chewed  by  their  parents,  beside  being  thus  pounded, 
in  order  to  convert  it  into  food  ....  The  more  robust  and  vigorous,  indeed, 
not  unfrequently  shouldered  a  bag  of  wheat  and  carried  it  through  the 
woods  of  Monaghan,  Ca.van,  and  Hope  to  Smith’s  Creek,  as  Port  Hope 
was  then  called,  returning  with  it  ground,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  household. 
On  such  journeys  it  was'usual  to  take  along  a  supply  of  potatoes  to  be 
eaten  on  the  way,  a  sufficiency  being  concealed  beneath  some  friendly  root 
or  convenient  wind-fall  at  about  midway  of  the  distance  to  be  used  on 
the  way  home. 

A  little  later  an  apology  for  a  mill  was  erected  on  Galloway’s 
Creek .... 

About  the  year  1821  the  little  mill  erected  by  Mr.  Adam  Scott,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Otonabee  at  Peterborough, . . .  was  set  in  motion,  and, 
imperfect  though  it  was,  it  must  nevertheless  have  been  a  great  boon  to 
settlers  so  situated. 

A  small  grist  mill  was  erected  by  Jacob  Bromwell,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Smith,  which  came  into  operation  just  before  the  mill  erected 
by  the  Government  in  1 827.  Bromwell’s  mill  was  a  frame  structure  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  which  enters  the  Otonabee  river  just  below 
Mr.  Snyder’s  saw  mill.” 


windfall 

n.  a  tree  blown  down  by  the 
wind 


grist  mill 

n.  a  mill  for  grinding  grain 

frame 

adj.  of  a  wooden  skeletal 
structure  covered  with  boards 


for  analysis 

1.  "The  early  settlers  of  Smith  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fine  settlement." 
How  did  the  first  settlers  get  a  piece  of  land  upon  which  to  settle? 
How  did  they  go  about  acquiring  full  title  to  the  land? 

2.  What  difficulties  were  faced  by  the  early  settlers  according  to 
Document  8? 

3.  What  difficulties  did  the  settlers  face  even  after  growing  their  first 
tiny  harvests  of  wheat? 

4.  What  other  industry  does  Document  8  suggest  developed  along  with 
the  wheat  farming?  What  is  a  grist  mill?  How  were  the  early  mills 
powered?  (Notice  the  location  of  the  mill  in  Documents  8  and  9.) 
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grist  mill,  upper  Canada 


C.W.Jerfcays 


experiences  of  immigration 

the  loyalist  immigration 


where  were  the  first  english-speaking  settlements  in 
upper  Canada? 


DIO 


thomas  dundas  visits  upper  Canada  in  1787 

“  [I]  ...  came  to  Canada  in  the  month  of  May,  and  have  been  employed  all 
this  summer  in  examining  the  claims  of  persons  resident  in  this  extensive 
country.  They  are  very  numerous  —  I  think  from  1 1 00  to  1 200  —  but  are 
in  amount  very  small,  being  mostly  farmers  from  the  back  parts  of  New 
York  Province.  These  people  have  been  settled  since  the  peace  in  the 
upper  part  of  Canada,  beginning  50  miles  above  Montreal,  and  extending 
to  Niagara.  They  find  the  soil  excellent  and  the  climate  good.  They  are 
mostly  thriving,  in  so  much  that  already  they  have  been  able  to  supply  the 
King’s  posts  with  bread,  and  very  soon  they  will  be  able  to  be  a  good  saving 
to  Great  Britain,  as  the  expense  of  transporting  provisions  and  stores  to 
the  upper  posts  is  immense;  it  will  likewise  be  a  market  for  those  farmers, 
and  make  it  much  their  interest  to  remain  attached  to  Great  Britain.” 


King’s  post 

n.  one  of  a  number  of  fur- 
trading  and  fishing  posts  in 
Quebec,  most  of  them  in  the 
King’s  Domain 
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for  analysis 

1.  How  many  settlers  did  Thomas  Dundas  find  in  the  colony?  Where 
were  they  located?  Locate  the  area  on  Document  5.  Where  had  they 
come  from? 

2.  What  conditions  did  they  find  in  Upper  Canada?  How  were  they 
earning  a  living? 

who  were  these  early  settlers? 


Dll 


“Most  of  the  settlers  in  Upper  Canada,  consist  of  disbanded  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  their  families,  together  with  those  of  American  loyalists  . . . 

An  Anonymous  Traveller,  1792-1793 


encampment  of  loyalists  at  johnstown 


for  analysis 

1.  Document  12  shows  one  of  the  first  Loyalist  settlements  in  Upper  Canada. 
Johnstown,  as  shown  here  on  June  6, 1784,  was  near  the  present  site  of 
Cornwall,  Ontario.  Locate  Cornwall  on  Document  5. 

2.  What  evidence  in  Document  12  suggests  that  this  group  of  Loyalists 
had  only  recently  arrived  at  this  encampment?  What  kinds  of  shelters 
do  you  find  in  this  drawing?  What  evidence  suggests  these  settlers 
were  not  able  to  bring  many  possessions  with  them? 

3.  What  kinds  of  people  do  you  see  in  Document  12?  What  activities  are 
they  engaged  in? 

4.  What  evidence  suggests  that  this  site  might  one  day  house  a  more 
permanent  settlement?  What  kinds  of  work  would  be  required  to 
develop  such  a  settlement  on  this  site? 
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was  upper  Canada  really  a  “howling  wilderness”  in  the 
1790s? 


opinion  one  -  kingston  gazette,  1810 

“Most  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  province  were  poor.  They  had  to  struggle 
not  only  with  the  hardships  common  to  all  new  settlements,  but  also  with 
some  others  peculiar  to  their  situation.  The  revolutionary  war,  in  which 
many  of  them  had  been  engaged,  had  deprived  them  of  their  lands,  their 
houses  and  furniture,  and  driven  them  from  the  places  of  their  nativity  or 
former  residence.  They  left  behind  them  many  family  connections  and 
friends,  who  had  taken  the  opposite  side  in  the  revolution.  They  were 
accordingly  impressed  with  a  degree  of  anxiety  and  gloom.  This  province 
was  then  a  howling  wilderness,  little  known  and  less  cultivated.  They  came 
into  it,  as  a  kind  of  exile:  and  after  obtaining  locations  of  land,  had 
habitations  to  provide,  the  forests  to  fell,  the  ground  to  clear,  provisions 
to  raise,  and  their  utensils  of  labor  and  the  furniture  of  their  houses 
principally  to  make  for  themselves.  It  is  true  wild  land  was  given  them  for 
settlement  by  the  king,  and  they  were  supplied,  the  first  year,  with  rations 
of  provision  from  the  same  royal  bounty.  Thus  they  planted  themselves 
in  the  wilderness,  which  was  laid  out  into  townships.  For  years  their  labor 
was  hard,  and  their  accommodations  poor.” 


DH 


opinion  two  -  a  traveller  to  upper  Canada  in  the  1790s 

“Upper  Canada,  commencing  a  little  distance  from  Montreal,  com¬ 
prehends  the  town  of . . .  Kingston,  and  ...  of  Niagara _ 

Most  of  the  settlers  in  Upper  Canada,  consist  of  disbanded  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  their  families,  together  with  those  of  American 
loyalists .... 

Niagara  is  the  present  seat  of  Government  in  Upper  Canada  .... 
This  settlement  may  be  divided  into  Niagara,  properly  so-called,  and  the 
village  of  Newark.  The  former  . . .  [  includes  ]  the  fort,  and  a  few  houses 
erected  at  the  bottom  of  the . . .  [high  place]  on  which  the  fort  is  situated. 

. . .  Newark,  where  the  Governor  and  principal  persons  in  office 
reside, ...  is  a  poor  wretched  straggling  village,  with  a  few  scattered 
cottages  erected  here  and  there  as  chance,  convenience,  or  caprice 
dictated.  The  Governor’s  house  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Navy  Hall .... 
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The  houses,  in  general,  through  this  Province  are  made  of  wood,  and 
never  exceed  two  stories,  but,  usually  are  of  one.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  such  being  the  materials,  they  were  liable  to  frequent  accidents  from 
fire.  This,  however,  seldom  happens.  Many  of  the  houses  have  a  balcony 
or  piazza  of  wood,  erected  in  front,  covered,  and  floored  with  the  same 
material.  This,  the  inhabitants  term  a  stoop.  In  such  a  country,  it  proves 
very  convenient,  affording  in  summer,  shade  from  the  sun,  and  in  winter 
shelter  from  the  storm  .... 

At  Niagara,  as  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  they  are  much  attached  to 
dancing.  During  winter,  there  are  balls  once  a  fortnight.  These  entertain¬ 
ments  are  not  like  many  English  Assemblies,  mere  bread  and  butter  billets, 
where  nothing  is  to  be  met  with  but  cold  tea . . .  but  parties  at  which  the 
exhausted  dancers  may . . .  [refresh  themselves]  with  a  substantial  supper, 
and  extend  their  diversion  beyond  the  tame  limits  of  eleven,  and  twelve 
o’clock .... 

I  felt  much  suprised  at  the  gay  appearance  which  presented  itself. 

The  appearance  of  the  military  gentlemen,  and  of  the  ladies  of  the  married 
ones,  contributes  much  to  enliven  the  scene .... 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  very  hospitable. 

In  the  summer  of  1793,  great  numbers  emigrated,  from  the  Northern 
States  of  America,  to  Upper  Canada,  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  lands. 
They  were  principally  from  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Mohawk  river. 

A  weekly  paper  has  also  been  established  at  Niagara,  the  expense 
of  which  is  defrayed  partly  by  subscription,  and  partly  by  Government. 

The  Houses  of  Assembly  meet  at  Niagara.  The  Upper  one  consists  of 
seven  or  eight  members.  The  Lower  one  of  sixteen.  These  are  to  be 
increased  by  the  Governor,  for  the  time  being,  with  the  increasing 
population  of  the  country. 

The  persons  of  great  weight,  in  the  Canadas,  are  the  merchants,  or 
storekeepers.  Among  these,  the  gentlemen  from  Scotland  take  a  decided 
lead.” 


bread-and-butter 

adj.  commonplace 

billet  bil'ii 

n.  a  place  where  someone, 
especially  a  soldier,  is  assigned 
to  be  lodged 


for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  What  evidence  does  Document  13  give  to  support  the  view  that  Upper 
Canada  was  a  "howling  wilderness"  in  the  1790s? 

2.  What  hardships  did  the  Kingston  Gazette  claim  the  earliest  settlers 
faced? 

3.  What  evidence  does  Document  14  provide  to  support  the  view  that 
the  colony  was  already  developing  a  civilized  and  settled  society  by 
this  time?  With  what  class  of  people  did  the  traveller  seem  to  have 
associated  during  his  visit  to  Upper  Canada? 

4.  In  what  ways  do  Documents  13  and  14  seem  to  disagree?  Is  it  possible 
for  both  opinions  to  be  accurate? 

5.  What  reason(s)  can  you  suggest  for  these  two  accounts  of  Upper 
Canada  in  the  1790s  being  markedly  different? 
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Longitude  West  from  74  Greenwich 


for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  How  are  towns  or  communities  shown,  other  than  by  name,  on 
Document  15?  What  do  the  names  in  upper  case  (capital)  letters 
represent? 

2.  Which  names  on  Document  15  represent; 

a.  the  presence  of  Indian  tribes  and  nations  in  Upper  Canada? 

b.  the  natural  vegetation  (or  plant)  cover  of  Upper  Canada? 

3.  What  do  the  names  of  the  districts  of  Upper  Canada  suggest  about 
the  origin  of  the  early  settlers? 

4.  Compare  this  map  with  a  modern  atlas  map  of  Eastern  Canada  or 
Ontario. 

a.  Which  towns  on  Document  15  have  grown  to  become 
important  Ontario  cities? 

b.  What  Canadian  city  now  occupies  the  site  shown  on  Document15 
as  York? 

c.  Compare  the  location  of  Hamilton  on  Document  15  with  Hamilton, 
Ontario  on  a  modern  map.  What  do  you  notice? 


for  historians 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Loyalists  and  how  they  came  to  settle  in 
Canada,  some  of  you  might  like  to  prepare  a  special  report  for  class  on 
'Why  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  Came  To  Canada.'  The  following  books 
will  provide  useful  information  and  source  material: 

Edith  Deyell,  Canada:  A  New  Land  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  Limited, 
1961),  pp.  266-276; 

L.  F.  S.  Upton,  (ed.).  The  United  Empire  Loyalists:  Men  and  Myths, 
Issues  in  Canadian  History  Series  (Toronto:  Copp  Clark  Limited, 
1967). 


the  european  immigration 


whaf  difficulties  were  encountered? 


experiences  of  edward  talbot 
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“On  the  1 3th  of  June,  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  we  sailed  out 
of  Cork  Harbour,  and,  in  a  short  time,  found  ourselves  upon  the  wide 
Atlantic, ...  of  surging  waves  and  blustering  billows. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  we  weighed  anchor,  all  the  passengers 
became  afflicted  . . .  with  that  nauseous  and  everdreaded  disorder,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  inevitable  lot  of  nearly  every  one  who  becomes  for  the  first 
time  a  sea-faring  adventurer.  We  were  distressed  almost  a  fortnight  with 
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this  unpleasant  sickness:  during  which  time,  not  a  few  . . .  wished  . . .  that 
they  had  never  quitted  their  peaceful  cottages,  to  encounter  all  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  long  voyage  .... 

The  weather,  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  days  of  our  voyage,  was  so 
extremely  unpleasant,  and  the  winds  so  very  unfavourable  that  we  made 
but  little  progress.  After  that  time,  the  weather  became  milder  and  more 
agreeable;  but  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  West  and  North  West, 
during  the  whole  of  our  passage. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  we  anchored  before  the  city  of  Quebec,  after  a 
voyage  of  43  days  and  a  half.  During  this  short  period,  twelve  of  our  party 
were  consigned  to  a  watery  grave;  and  we  . . .  [buried]  as  many  more  in 
different  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  All  of  them  were  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age;  children  who,  a  few  days  before  this  sudden  change, 
were  cheerful  and  healthy,  the  hope  and  the  delight  of  their  parents. 

A  few  days  after  entering  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  we  were 
enveloped  in  one  of  those  perplexing  fogs  which  so  frequently  prove  fatal 
to  vessels  sailing  up  and  down  this  mighty  river.  For  almost  two  days,  we 
were  unable  to  distinguish  land  in  any  direction  .... 

In  sailing  up  this  magnificent  river,  the  eye  is  constantly  relieved  by 
the  most  delightful  and  ever-varying  little  Islands,  which  are  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  form  and  hue;  and  ...  —  with  the 
innumerable  farm-houses  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  the  lofty  mountains 
‘crested  with  trees’ .... 

As  we  remained  twelve  days  in  the  river,  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  going  ashore  in  various  places. 

It  was  nearly  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  we  anchored  before 
the  city  of  Quebec. 

Qn  the  3rd  of  August,  1818,  five  days  after  our  arrival  at  Quebec,  we 
embarked  on  board  the  steamboat  ‘Telegraph’  for  Montreal,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  morning  of  the  5th;  thus  performing  a  voyage  of 
1 80  miles,  against  a  rapid  current,  in  about  36  hours. 

. . .  I . . .  embarked  at  La  Chine,  with  my  father  and  his  settlers,  on  the 
1 8th  day  of  August,  twenty  days  after  our  arrival  in  Quebec. 

Qn  account  of  the  shallows  immediately  below  this  village,  goods 
and  passengers  intended  for  a  higher  destination  up  the  river,  are  conveyed 
by  land  from  Montreal.  Previous  to  our  leaving  La  Chine,  thirty-one  of 
the  settlers,  dreading  the  expense  of  transporting  their  families  to  the 
Upper  Province,  separated  from  us  at  the  persuasion  of  Colonel 
Cockbourne,  and  accepted  of  a  settlement  from  him  at  or  near  Perth, 
about  1 40  miles  North  West  of  Montreal. 

Qwing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  immediately  above 
Montreal,  ship  navigation  terminates  at  that  city. 

.  .  .  Such  is  .  .  .  the  current,  in  various  places,  that  it  is  totally 
impossible  to  ascend  the  river  in  vessels  of  ordinary  construction.  Bateaux, 
or  flat-bottomed  boats,  have  therefore  been  invented,  and  are  found  much 
better  adapted  to  the  river  than  any  others.  These  boats  are  about  forty 
feet  long  and  six  across  the  centre,  and  are  navigated  by  four  men  and  a 
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pilot.  Each  boat  carries  about  five  tons,  and  is  provided  with  a  small 
mast  and  sails .... 

While  about  1 40  of  the  settlers  took  their  passage  from  La  Chine  in 
what  the  Canadian  call  ‘Durham-boats,’  my  father  and  his  family,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  settlers,  embarked  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  description. 
The  accommodations  which  this  boat  afforded  were  so  poor,  that  our 
situation,  during  the  thirteen  days  of  our  voyage  from  La  Chine  to 
Prescott,  was  in  reality  ‘below  the  reach  of  envy.’  To  make  room  for  my 
mother  and  the  children,  in  the  wretched  little  hole  of  a  cabin,  my  brother 
and  I  were  frequently  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  shore  in  the  open  air ... . 

We  were  from  the  18th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  September,  in 
accomplishing  this  voyage  of  only  1 20  miles.  I  think  I  may  say . . .  that, 
during  this  short  period,  each  of  us  encountered  greater  difficulties . . . 
than  had  been  our  lot  in  all  the  preceding  years  of  our  lives.  We  were 
obliged  by  day,  in  consequence  of  the  great  weight  of  our  luggage,  to  assist 
the  sailors  in  towing  the  boat  up  the  rapids,  often  up  to  our  armpits 
in  water .... 

The  line  which  divides  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Province  of 
Canada,  intersects  the  St.  Lawrence  at  about  66  miles  West  of  Montreal. 
From  this  line  as  far  as  Prescott,  you  have  Upper  Canada  on  the  North, 
and  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  South  shore. 

In  Prescott,  which  contains  about  1 50  inhabitants,  there  is  a  military 
fort,  called  ‘Fort  Wellington.’  At  this  place  ship-navigation  re-commences, 
and  continues  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

We  remained  two  days  at  Prescott;  and  on  the  third  of  September, 
we  embarked  for  York  on  board  a  small  schooner,  called  ‘the  Caledonia.’ 
We  performed  this  voyage,  which  is  a  distance  of  250  miles,  in  six  days.” 
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experiences  of  major  c.  m.  Strickland 

“A  preference  for  an  active,  rather  than  a  professional  life,  induced  me  to 
accept  the  offer  made  by  an  old  friend,  of  joining  him  at  Darlington,  in 
Upper  Canada,  in  the  year  1 825. 1  therefore  took  leave  of  my  family  and 
pleasant  home,  in  Suffolk,  and  engaged  a  passage  in  the  brig  ‘William 
McGilevray’ .... 

On  the  28th  of  March  we  left  the  London  Docks,  and  reached  down 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  Sussex,  where  we  were  becalmed  for  two  days.  Here 
one  of  our  cabin-boys,  a  German,  met  with  a  very  serious  accident  by 
falling  down  the  after  hatchway,  and  fracturing  several  of  his  ribs. 

. . .  then  I  bade  a  long  farewell  to  old  England.  I  had  often  been  on  the 
sea  before,  but  this  was  my  first  long  voyage;  every  object,  therefore,  was 
new  to  me. 

The  1 8  th  and  1 9  th  of  April  were  very  stormy:  the  sea  ran  mountains 
high;  we  had  a  foot  of  water  in  the  cabin,  and  all  hands  were  at  the 
pumps .... 

I  awoke  on  the  2 1  st  of  April  literally  wet  to  my  skin  by  the  deluge  of 


becalmed  hi  komd’  or  hi  kciind' 
adj.  of  a  ship,  boat,  etc.,  kept 
from  moving  because  there  is 
no  wind 
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water  pouring  down  the  cabin.  I  dressed  myself  in  great  haste  and  hurried 
upon  deck  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  disaster,  which  I  found  originated  in 
the  coming  on  of  a  terrible  hurricane ....  The  following  day  we  had 
calmer  weather,  and  pursued  our  course  steadily. 

On  the  following  day . . .  [we]  saw  two  whales  and  many 
porpoises.  The  weather  was  foggy,  but  the  wind  favourable  for  us.  ...  we 
were  near  the  bank  of  Newfoundland  .... 

...  We  passed  over  the  Great  Bank  without  any  danger,  though  the 
wind  was  high  and  the  sea  rough. 

On  the  29th  of  April  we  fell  in  with  some  icebergs  .  ...  We  took  care 
to  keep  a  good  look  out;  but  the  fog  was  thick. 

We  . . .  entered,  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
thermometer  fell  many  degrees  —  a  change  caused  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  ice. 

The  6th  of  May  found  us  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  . . .  surrounded 
by  ships  tacking  up  the  stream,  bound  for  Quebec  and  Montreal.  We  had 
plenty  of  sea-room,  as  the  river  was  more  than  ninety  miles  in  breadth  .... 

The  land  was  partially  covered  with  snow,  which  fell  throughout 
the  day.  On  the  8  th  of  May  we  sailed  as  far  as  the  Seven  Islands. 

Our  progress  through  the  river  continuously  presented  the  new 
continent  in  an  attractive  point  of  view.  The  shores  were  dotted  with 
farmhouses  and  adorned  with  fine  gardens  and  orchards .... 

On  the  1 3  th  of  May  we  passed  the  Island  of  Orleans  .... 

Quebec  soon  came  in  view,  with  its  strong  fortress  crowning  the 
imposing  height .... 

Short  as  was  my  stay  in  Quebec,  I  could  not  leave  without  regret 
the  hospitable  city  where  I  had  received  from  strangers  such  a  warm 
welcome. 

. . .  The  next  day  our  brig  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  fine  steam-boat, 
the  ‘Richelieu  de  Chambly,’  and  with  a  leading  wind  and  tide  in  our  favour 
we  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate  up  the  river. 

The  next  day  saw  us  safely  moored  in  the  port  of  Montreal,  just 
forty-five  days  from  our  departure  from  the  London  Docks. 

I  took  my  passage  in  a  Durham  boat,  bound  for  Kingston,  which 
started  the  next  day.  We  had  hard  work  poling  up  the  rapids.  I  found 
I  had  fallen  in  with  a  rough  set  of  customers,  and  determined  in  my  own 
mind  to  leave  them  as  soon  as  possible,  which  I  happily . . .  [did]  the  next 
evening  when  we  landed  at  Les  CMres. 

I  now  determined  to  walk  to  Prescott,  where  I  knew  I  should  be  able 
to  take  the  steam-boat  for  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

I  remained  two  or  three  days  at  Prescott,  waiting  the  arrival  of  my 
baggage,  which  I  had  left  on  board  the  Durham  boat. 

My  baggage  having  arrived,  I  left  Prescott  by  boat  in  the  evening  for 
Kingston,  at  that  time  the  second  town  both  in  size  and  importance  in 
Canada  West. 

The  next  morning,  June  the  3rd,  I  embarked  on  board  the  schooner 
‘Shamrock,’  on  my  way  to  Darlington. 


tack  I 

n.  in  nautical  use:  aazigzai 
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On  Sunday  morning,  June  the  5th,  I  landed  ...  in  Whitby,  and  after 
bidding  adieu  to  my  fellow-voyagers,  commenced  my  journey  to  my  friends 
in  Darlington  on  foot. 

Two  hours’  brisk  walking  brought  me  to  the  long-looked-for  end 
of  my  journey.” 


experiences  of  david  gibson 


Markham  Mills, 
27  th  April,  1827. 

“My  Dear  Friend,  — 

It  is  now  two  years  since  I  parted  with  you  at  Bolshan  [Scotland] , 
and  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  writing  sooner.  I  might  have  written 
you  last  harvest  by  post, . . .  but ...  I  did  not  like  to  stop  business  until  the 
snow  fell  and  I  considered  you  would  receive  this  letter  before  the  harvest 
of  1 827,  by  the  Dundee  Ships  from  Quebec. 

I  shall  give  you  a  short  account  of  my  life  since  I  parted  with  you. 

I  sailed  from  Dundee  a  fewdays  after  I  parted  with  you  on  board  the 

‘Gratitude’ . the  first  week  on  the  Atlantic  I  was  occasionally  sick, 

but  afterwards  I  could  stand  it  very  well,  our  time  was  generally  spent  in 
reading  books.  I  studied  navigation  and  got  some  instructions  from  the 
Captain  which  have  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  me.  On  my  arrival  at 
Quebec  I  delivered  my  introductory  letters  and  was  very  kindly  received 
by  Mr.  Robinson  and  the  Surveyor  General.  Fourteen  days  afterwards  the 
Surveyor  General  sent  me  out  with  another  Surveyor  on  an  exploring 
Survey  to  the  head  Waters  of  the  River  St.  John,  our  party  was  four 
Indians,  the  Surveyor  and  myself.  We  were  out  thirty-two  days,  the  half  of 
the  time  we  could  not  see  the  least  appearance  of  any  human  beings  ever 
having  trod  those  lonely  woods  .... 

. . .  After  the  Survey  was  over  I  stayed  with  the  Surveyor  out  in  the 
country  and  assisted  him  in  drawing  out  the  plans  and  reports.  I  lived  very 
cheap  in  the  country  but  when  in  Quebec  I  paid  one  pound  per  week  for 
board .... 

...  I  had  friends  in  Upper  Canada  that  I  intended  visiting. 

In  travelling  up  the  country  I  never  stopped  night  or  day  until  I  came 
to  Kingston,  taking  the  stage  where  there  were  rapids  in  the  river  and 
steamboats  where  they  run.  When  I  arrived  in  Kingston  I  found  it  very 
pleasant  weather  although  the  snow  was  lying  six  inches  deep  in  Montreal 
fourteen  days  before  I  left  it.  When  I  came  to  Kingston  I  found  but  one 
schooner  lying  in  the  Harbour  bound  for  Y ork  but  was  not  to  sail  for 
fourteen  days  after,  and  no  certainty  of  her  sailing  that  fall  if  it  came  hard 
weather,  so  I  left  my  little  trunk  in  charge  of  Mr.  McLoud,  Kingston,  who 
I  had  been  recommended  to  by  letters  from  Mr.  Torrance  in  Montreal  and 
as  there  was  no  passage  to  be  got  either  by  water  or  stage  coach,  I  put  a 
clean  shirt  and  pair  of  stockings  in  my  pocket  and  six  days  afterwards  I 
arrived  in  the  township  of  Markham  about  eighteen  miles  north  east  of 
York  in  U.  Canada  where  I  was  kindly  received  by  my  friends.” 


head-waters 

n.  pi.  the  sources  or  upper  parts 
of  a  river 
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for  analysis  and  comparison 

1 .  How  would  the  ship-board  experiences  of  the  steerage-class 
immigrants  (Documents  24  and  25)  differ  from  those  experienced  by 
Edward  Talbot  (Document  16),  Major  Strickland  (Document  22),  and 
David  Gibson  (Document23)? 

2.  In  what  year  did  William  Simpson  (Document  4),  Edward  Talbot, 

Major  Strickland,  and  David  Gibson  each  embark  for  Canada? 

3.  From  which  part  of  the  British  Isles  did  each  of  these  men  come? 

4.  How  long  did  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  Montreal  take  in  each  case? 

In  what  type  of  ship  did  each  travel?  How  did  each  travel  from  Quebec 
to  Montreal?  From  Montreal  to  Upper  Canada?  How  long  did  this 
stage  of  the  journey  take?  What  difficulties  did  each  encounter  on  the 
entire  trip?  Were  they  all  similar?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Now  that  you  have  compared  the  immigration  experience  of  Simpson, 
Talbot,  Strickland,  and  Gibson,  make  a  list  of  the  reasons  for  early 
immigration  to  Upper  Canada. 

6.  What  problems  and  tasks  were  still  to  be  faced  by  the  new  arrivals 
after  having  arrived  at  their  destinations  in  Upper  Canada? 

for  discussion  and  debate 

Is  Canada  a  nation  of  immigrants?  How  many  of  you  were  born  in 
Canada?  How  many  were  born  elsewhere?  How  many  of  you  have  parents 
or  grandparents  who  were  born  outside  Canada  and  who  immigrated  to 
this  country?  Why  did  your  parents  or  grandparents  decide  to  move  to  this 
country?  It  might  be  interesting  to  conduct  a  class  survey  of  immigration 
to  Canada.  As  you  conduct  your  class  survey,  try  to  find  answers  to  the 
following  questions. 

1.  From  what  country  did  you,  your  parents,  or  grandparents  come? 

2.  Why  did  your  parents  or  grandparents  immigrate  to  Canada? 

3.  In  what  communities  did  your  parents  or  grandparents  first  settle  upon 
arrival  in  Canada?  What  problems  or  hardships  did  they  encounter  in 
settling  in  a  new  country?  Was  the  move  to  Canada  worthwhile? 

Why  or  why  not? 

4.  When  and  why  did  they  come  to  settle  the  particular  community  in 
which  you  now  live? 

5.  How  do  the  experiences  of  your  parents  or  grandparents  compare  with 
those  of  early  settlers  in  Upper  Canada  in  terms  of: 

a.  reasons  for  immigration? 

b.  hardshipsencountered? 

As  you  gatheryour  information,  try  to  complete  the  following  chart. 

Survey  of  Our  Class 

Class  members  Parents  Grandparents 

Born  in  Canada 
Born  elsewhere 
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immigrants  in  the  steerage,  between  decks 


immigrants  at  dinner 
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for  you  to  re-create 

Now  that  you  have  examined  the  experiences  of  a  number  of  pioneer 
immigrants  and  settlers,  it  might  be  interesting  to  stage  some  of  these 
situations  in  class.  The  following  are  scenes  suggested  for  classroom 
dramatization. 

Scene  I 

Members  of  an  immigrant  family  are  travelling  steerage  class  (between 
decks)  from  Europe  to  Montreal  (see  Documents  24  and  25).  How  would 
they  describe  the  ship  on  which  they  were  travelling  and  their  steerage 
accommodations?  What  reasons  would  they  give  for  leaving  their 
homeland?  How  would  they  be  treated  by  the  ship's  captain  and  crew? 
What  experiences  and  hardships  would  they  have  aboard  ship?  What 
would  they  say  to  each  other  about  these  experiences?  What  would  be 
their  feelings  about  leaving  home?  About  their  ship-board  experiences? 
Aboutfinally  arriving  in  Montreal? 

Scene  II 

An  immigrant  family  of  the  early  180Qs  are  arriving  in  the  backwoods  of 
Upper  Canada  (see  DocumentG).  Whatwould  be  their  comments  about 
the  journey  from  Montreal  to  the  back-country?  What  kinds  of  possessions 
would  they  bring  with  them?  What  would  be  their  first  impressions  of 
their  backwoods  property?  What  emotions  might  they  feel  at  this  stage 
about  leaving  home  to  settle  in  the  wilderness  of  Upper  Canada?  What 
would  be  their  fears,  hopes,  and  plans  for  the  future? 

for  further  research 

What  kinds  of  songs  did  the  early  immigrants  and  settlers  in  the  Canadas 
sing  to  enliven  their  days  aboard  ship  or  around  the  campfires?  Canada's 
Story  in  Song  by  Edith  Fowke,  Alan  Mills,  and  Helmut  Blume,  published 
by  W.  J.  Gage  Limited,  includes  the  following  songs  that  would  add  greatly 
to  your  dramatizations  of  the  two  suggested  scenes:  "A  Scarborough 
Settler's  Lament,"  pp.  94-95 ;  and,  "Sally  Greer,"  pp.  92-93.  Can  you  think 
of  a  tune  that  would  fit  William  Simpson's  ballad  (Document  4)?  Perhaps 
someone  in  your  class  can  play  a  guitar  or  piano  accompaniment  as  you 
sing  these  songs. 


experiences  of  settlement 
rural  settlement 
surveying  the  land 
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“They  wrote  me  when  in  Quebec  to  come  to  Upper  Canada,  that  they 
had  no  doubt  but  that  I  would  get  plenty  of  employment,  and  gave  me 
great  encouragement.  My  friends  were  very  glad  to  see  the  letters  I  had 


along  with  me  from  the  Governor  of  Lower  Canada.  I  went  to  York  a  few 
days  after  and  delivered  my  Introductory  Letters,  the  one  was  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  the  other  to  the  Lieut.  Governor,  they  both  advised  me 
to  get  appointed  a  Deputy  Surveyor  of  Land.  I  was  examined  by  the 
Surveyor  General,  found  competent  and  got  a  commission  written  out 

in  the  usual  form  signed  by  the  Lieut.  Governor . since  I  have  been 

appointed  Surveyor  of  Highways  for  the  Southern  division  of  the  Home 
district  I  have  as  much  business  as  I  can  attend  to. 

. . .  when  a  Township  is  surveyed  the  ends  of  the  lot  are  only  staked 
olf,  the  farmer  has  to  find  the  side  lines  of  his  lot  himself.  The  lots  are 
generally  two  hundred  acres  near  York  which  measure  a  100  chains  long. 
Land  can  be  bought  not  far  from  Y ork  from  1 0/  -  [10  shillings,  no  pence] 
to  25/ -  per  acre.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lot. 

Land  with  maple,  basswood,  beech  and  a  few  pine,  on  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  first  rate  sort  of  land  in  the  Home  District,  but  where  it  is  most  of  pine 
or  hemlock  it  is  most  commonly  too  much  sand.  The  other  is  chiefly 
sand  and  Clay,  when  it  is  chiefly  beech  it  is  generally  a  very  hard  clay 
bottom.  [Generally]  ...  in  low  swampy  places . . .  White  Cedar . . . 
[grows]. 

The  price  of  land. varies  considerably  if  there  is  any  mill  seat  [site] 
to  be  got  on  it  or  good  spring  water,  as  everyone  likes  to  build  near  a 
running  stream.” 

David  Gibson 


acre 

n.  a  measure  of  land,  160 
square  rods  or  43,560  square 
feet 

chain  measure 

n.  a  system  of  measurement 
used  by  surveyors: 

7.92  inches  ==  1  link 

100  links  or  66  feet  =  chain 

10  chains  =  1  furlong 

80  chains  =  1  mile 


why  was  the  surveyor  s  job  important? 

for  analysis 

1.  David  Gibson  was  a  surveyor  by  trade.  What  kind  of  work  does  a 
surveyor  do?  Why  would  his  services  be  particularly  useful  in  Canada 
in  the  1820s? 

2.  What  special  connections  (influential  friends)  did  Gibson  have,  that 
most  immigrants  would  not  have?  To  what  position  was  he  appointed? 

3.  What  conditions  affected  the  price  of  land  in  Upper  Canada  when  it 
was  first  being  settled?  Why  was  it  important  to  be  located  near  a 
running  stream? 

for  further  research 

To  find  out  more  about  land  surveying  in  Upper  Canada  and  about  how 
it  was  done,  read  the  following:  "Land-Boundary  Surveys,"  Encyclopedia 
Canadiana  (1968),  Vol.  1,pp.  61-65.  Perhaps  you  could  prepare  a  report 
for  class  on  how  surveying  was  done,  what  tools  the  surveyors  used,  and 
how  the  land  was  divided. 
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working  the  land 

clearing  the  land  around  the  first  cabin 
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I 

I 


I 

i 


what  additional  tasks  did  pioneer  farmers  face  that  farmers 
in  long-settled  areas  did  not? 
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. .  The  farmers  in  Canada  have  to  work  hard  during  the  summer  but  in 
winter  there  is  not  much  work,  those  that  are  clearing  off  land  generally 
do  their  heavy  chopping  in  winter,  and  thresh  out  their  grain,  take  it  to  the 
Mill,  then  carry  their  flour  to  market,  which  is  put  up  in  barrels;  Pork,  etc., 
is  also  put  up  in  barrels.  They  thresh  with  oxen  or  horses,  by  laying  the  barn 
floor  all  over  with  sheaves,  then  get  the  horses  or  oxen  into  the  bam,  shut 
the  door  and  make  them  walk  around  amongst  the  untied  sheaves,  when  it 
will  be  to  their  belly,  until  the  animals  are  quite  fatigued,  then  let  them 
stand  until  they  turn  it  over  and  throw  it  up  slack  again,  and  continue  to 
drive  them  until  it  is  threshed.  I  have  not  seen  a  threshing  mill  in  Canada, 
The  winter  is  considered  the  most  pleasant  season  for  people 
travelling,  for  when  the  snow  falls  it  seldom  goes  away  until  spring.  In 
winter  the  farmers  use  sleighs  instead  of  wagons  or  carts.  The  runners  of 
the  sleigh  are  of  wood  shod  with  iron,  and  bent  up  at  the  front  so  as  to 
rise  over  any  log  that  may  be  in  the  way.  They  carry  heavier  loads  with  the 


thresh 

V.  separate  the  grain  or  seeds 
from  (wheat,  etc.) 
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sleighs  in  winter  than  they  do  in  summer  with  the  wagon.  In  winter  the 
snow  fills  up  the  little  hollow  places  and  makes  it  nearly  level. 

After  harvest,  but  before  the  snow  falls,  the  farmers  cut  out  all  the 
underwood  and  lay  it  into  heaps,  and  cut  the  fallen  dead  trees  into  pieces 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  long  according  to  their  thickness.  They  go  over 
the  ground  in  this  way  cutting  all  that  will  be  covered  with  snow,  then  when 
the  snow  is  deep  in  winter  they  have  the  large  trees  to  cut  down,  they  cut 
the  trees  so  that  their  top  will  fall  near  a  brush-heap,  they  first  cut  up  the 
body  of  the  tree  in  lengths  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  proportion  to  their 
thickness,  then  pile  up  the  branches  on  the  nearest  adjoining  brush-heap, 
letting  the  large  logs  or  body  of  the  tree  lie  scattered  on  the  ground  until 
during  the  summer  when  they  burn  off  all  the  brush-heaps.  In  a  very  dry 
time  the  fire  will  run  over  all  the  patch  that  is  cut  down,  burning  the  leaves 
and  Vegetable  mould  between  the  brush-heaps  which  is  considered  to 
injure  the  land  very  much. 

The  next  piece  of  work  is  to  roll  the  large  logs  into  piles,  which  they 
call  logging.  It  requires  three  men,  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  driver.  The  oxen 
is  yoked  with  the  yoke  and  bow  and  having  a  chain  from  the  middle  of  the 
yoke  coming  between  the  oxen  which  fastens  round  the  log,  the  oxen  are 
taught  to  start  both  at  once  with  a  sudden  jerk  which  starts  the  log  out  of 
its  bed  and  draws  it  to  the  pile,  the  other  three  men  during  that  time  are 
carrying  the  small  logs  and  putting  them  on  the  pile  until  it  is  three  or  four 
logs  high  and  about  the  same  breadth  at  the  bottom.  Logging  is  very  hard 
work  having  so  many  lifts,  and  the  men  are  as  black  as  chimney  sweeps 
when  at  this  work,  the  logs  get  burned  on  the  outside  when  the  brush  is 
burning. 

After  the  log  heaps  are  burned  they  collect  the  ashes  and  take  them 
to  a  potash  work  where  they  can  get  a  little  whiskey.  Tea  or  Cloth,  in 
exchange  but  cash  is  never  given  on  account  of  its  scarcity  here. 

They  then  sow  the  ground  with  wheat  in  the  fall  without  ploughing  it. 
Their  harrow  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  having  about  twelve  teeth,  six 
on  each  side,  each  tooth  is  about  1  and  a  half  inches  square  and  about 
twelve  inches  long,  this  form  of  a  harrow  never  sticks  in  a  stump  although 
they  stand  about  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  it  has 
been  maple  or  beech  the  stump  will  come  in  in  about  seven  years,  in  the 
spring  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground  they  take  a  yoke  of  oxen 
and  fixing  the  chain  round  the  top  of  the  stump,  then  make  the  oxen  go 
forward  with  a  sudden  jerk,  in  this  way  a  great  many  are  drawn  out,  or  in 
summer  when  the  stumps  are  quite  dry  if  they  light  a  little  fire  on  a  dry  part 
of  the  stump  and  the  wind  blowing  a  little  it  will  burn  it  to  the  ground 
before  the  fire  goes  out,  but  pine  and  hemlock  stumps  will  stand  a  man’s 
life  time  I  believe.  The  turpentine  prevents  them  from  rotting,  on  that 
account  and  the  great  expense  of  clearing  renders  that  sort  of  land  of 
less  value. 

I  don’t  think  they  have  any  regular  rotation  of  cropping  here,  it  is 
very  common  to  sow  Timothy  grass  with  the  first  crop  of  wheat  and  let  it  lie 
in  the  grass  as  long  as  it  will  cut  for  hay.  They  seldom  drive  out  their  dung 
from  the  barn  although  the  land  would  be  much  better  of  it,  they  consider 


yoke 

n.  a  wooden  frame  used  to 
fasten  two  work  animals 
together;  a  pair  fastened  together 
by  a  yoke 

bow  bo 

n.  a  looped  knot 


potash  pot’  ash’ 

,n.  any  of  several  substances 
made  from  wood  ashes  and  used 
in  soap,  fertilizers,  etc. 
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it  to  be  more  expense  than  profit  to  carry  it  far  from  the  barn  so  lay  it  on 
some  place  near  that  they  think  stands  in  need  of  it. 

They  generally  keep  sheep  so  as  to  have  wool  for  their  own  clothes. 

. . .  there  are  a  great  many  Dutch  farmers  that  have  excellent  farms  in 
the  Township  of  Markham.  It  is  settled  chiefly  with  Dutch.  They  are  a 
very  industrious  set  of  people  and  attend  to  the  improvement  of  their  farms 
very  much,  indeed  more  so  than  any  other  set  of  people  I  have  met  with 
in  Canada.” 

David  Gibson 
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for  you  to  try 

1.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  provided  by  Documents  27,  28,  29,  30, 
and  31,  make  a  chart  listing  the  year-round  tasks  faced  by  early  farmers 
in  Upper  Canada.  List  the  tasks  by  season  under  the  headings  shown. 

Tasks  faced  by  Pioneer  Farmers  in 
Upper  Canada 

Spring  Summer  Autumn  Winter 

2.  Which  of  the  tasks  listed  above  would  probably  not  be  faced  by 
farmers  in  longer-settled  areas? 

3.  According  to  your  chart,  what  was  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  for 
the  early  farmers  of  Upper  Canada? 

4.  What  kinds  of  tools  and  equipment  did  these  early  farmers  have  to 
help  them  with  their  work?  What  were  the  most  difficult  tasks  of 
clearing  the  land?  What  was  an  important  by-product  of  log-burning? 

5.  What  evidence  suggests  that  David  Gibson  knew  quite  a  bit  about 
farming? 


27 


sugar- making 


what  other  tasks  did  farm  people  perform? 
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“Every  farmer  has  an  oven  which  is  built  of  brick  and  will  hold  six  or  seven 
loaves  at  once,  they  light  a  large  fire  in  it  and  after  the  bricks  get  hot  they 
take  out  the  fire  and  put  in  the  loaves  then  shut  the  door  of  the  oven  quite 
close  for  about  an  hour,  when  it  will  be  baked,  they  make  as  good  bread  as 
any  Scotch  Baker.  There  is  seldom  any  other  sort  of  bread  used  here. 
Indian  corn  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  Oatmeal  in  Scotland  when  it  is 
made  into  potage.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  it  were  dried  before 
being  ground,  but  there  are  no  kilns  here  as  in  Scotland. 

Hogs  are  very  little  expense  in  keeping  as  they  run  in  the  woods  all  the 
year  except  when  the  snow  gets  IV2  or  2  feet  deep  they  then  have  to  be  fed 
at  the  barn.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  they  get  plenty  of  beech  and  hickory  nuts 
which  fatten  them,  but  before  they  kill  them  they  confine  them  and  feed 
them  with  Indian  Corn  for  a  few  weeks  which  makes  the  pork  firm. 

The  farmers  here  make  their  own  sugar  in  March  when  the  heat  of 
the  sun  melts  the  snow  and  at  night  hard  frost,  the  maple  trees  will  run  a 
pail  full  of  sap  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  With  a  quarter  of  an  inch  Auger 
they  bore  about  one  half  inch  into  the  tree,  a  little  more  than  through  the 
bark  and  with  a  gouge  make  a  little  cut  under  the  hole  and  put  a  little  piece 
of  pine  board  into  the  cut  projecting  out  from  the  tree  so  that  the  sap  will 
run  along  the  board  and  drop  into  a  block  of  pine  which  is  cut  out  so  that 
it  will  hold  a  pail  full  of  sap. 

They  carry  the  sap  to  a  place  where  they  boil  it  into  molasses  in  large 


pottage 

n.  a  food  made  of  oatmeal  or 
other  cereal  boiled  in  water  or 
milk  until  thick  [var.  of 
porridge^ 

kiln 

n.  a  furnace  or  oven  for 
burning,  baking,  or  drying 
something;  a  building  containing 
a  furnace  for  drying  grain, 
hops,  etc.  or  for  making  malt 
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boilers,  then  turn  the  molasses  into  a  smaller  kettle  then  boiling  it  until  it 
crystallizes  they  then  pour  it  into  something  that  is  wider  at  the  mouth  than 
at  the  bottom  ( such  as  a  basin )  until  it  cools,  then  tumbling  it  out  when 
it  is  as  firm  as  a  piece  of  sugar,  equal  to  any  Muscavado  Sugar,  and  as  clear 
in  colour.  It  sells  for  about  /4  [4  pence]  per  lb.  when  they  make  it,  but  in 
winter  from  /6  to  /7Vi  per  lb.  The  trees  grow  as  well  as  any  that  have  not 
been  tapt,  and  a  sugar  bush  as  it  is  most  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Making  sugar  is  hard  work,  as  they  have  to  walk  through  the  snow  carrying 
the  sap  together,  they  sometimes  draw  it  together  with  oxen  on  a  sleigh, 
but  oftener  they  carry  it  in  keals  with  a  yoke  on  their  shoulders. 

Sugar  time  comes  at  a  very  convenient  season,  as  it  is  before  the  snow 
goes  off  the  ground  and  there  is  not  much  work  to  do  on  the  farm  then. 
After  the  sugar  is  made  they  set  to  repairing  their  fences  to  defend  the 
wheat.” 

David  Gibson 


for  analysis  and  comparison 

1 .  Have  you  ever  tasted  real  maple  syrup?  What  do  you  use  it  for?  Why 
would  the  making  of  maple  sugar  have  been  important  to  early  settlers? 

2.  Do  you  have  home-made  bread  in  your  family?  Why  couldn't  early 
settlers  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada  buy  bread  from  a  bakery? 

3.  Self-sufficiency  means  being  able  to  look  after  one's  own  needs.  What 
evidence  suggests  that  early  settlers  had  to  be  self-sufficient? 


building  homes 


were  the  log  houses  of  upper  eaiiada  really  "dens  of  dirt 
and  misery,  which  would  he  shamed  by  an  english  pig-sty?" 
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“If  I  were  commencing  life  again  in  the  woods,  I  would  not  build  anything 
of  logs  except  a  shanty  or  pig-sty;  for  experience  has  plainly  told  me  that 
log  buildings  are  the  dirtiest,  most  inconvenient,  and  the  dearest  when 
everything  is  taken  into  consideration.  As  soon  as  the  settler  is  ready  to 
build,  let  him  put  up  a  good  frame,  roughcast,  or  stone  house,  if  he  can 
possibly  raise  the  means,  as  stone,  timber  and  lime  cost  nothing  but  the 
labour  of  collecting  and  carrying  the  materials.  When  I  say  that  they  cost 
nothing  I  mean  that  no  cash  is  required  for  these  articles,  as  they  can  be 
prepared  by  the  exertion  of  the  family.  Two  or  three  years  should  be  spent 
in  preparing  and  collecting  materials,  so  that  your  timber  may  be 
perfectly  seasoned  before  you  commence  building.  With  the  addition  of 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  money  to  the  raw  material 
a  good  substantial  and  comfortable  dwelling  can  be  completed.” 


C.  M.  Strickland 
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for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  What  complaints  did  C.  M.  Strickland  make,  in  Document  34,  about 
log-houses?  What  do  you  think  is  the  difference  between  a  shanty  and 
a  log-housed  Would  you  call  the  dwelling  shown  in  Docurhent  1  a 
shanty  or  a  log-house?  Why? 

2.  What  kind  of  house  did  Strickland  recommend?  Why  did  he  suggest 
that  "two  or  three  years  should  be  spent  in  preparing  and  collecting 
materials?" 

3.  Of  what  material  was  Catherine  Parr  Traill's  first  house  built  (see 
Document  35)?  Why  do  you  think  this  material  was  used? 

4.  What  feature  of  the  Traills'  house  suggests  that  they  were  quite 
comfortably  settled?  What  was  a  stoupd  What  were  the  advantages 
of  a  stoup? 

5.  Look  through  the  pictures  of  Upper  Canada  dwellings  shown  in  this 
study.  In  what  ways  are  they  similar  to  and  different  from  the  new 
house  described  by  Catherine  Parr  Traill?  Which  would  you  call 
houses  and  which  would  you  call  shanties? 
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“I  went  to  survey  the  newly  raised  edifice,  but  was  sorely  puzzled,  as  it 
presented  very  little  appearance  of  a  house.  It  was  merely  an  oblong  square 
of  logs  raised  one  above  the  other,  with  open  spaces  between  every  row  of 
logs.  The  spaces  for  the  doors  and  windows  were  not  then  sawn  out,  and 
the  rafters  were  not  up.  In  short,  it  looked  a  very  queer  sort  of  place,  and  I 
returned  ...  a  little  disappointed,  and  wondering  that  my  husband  should 
be  so  well  pleased  with  the  progress  that  had  been  made.  A  day  or  two 
after  this  I  again  visited  it.  The  sleepers  were  laid  to  support  the  floors,  and 
the  places  for  the  doors  and  windows  cut  out  of  the  solid  timbers,  so  that 
it  had  not  quite  so  much  the  look  of  a  bird-cage  as  before. 

After  the  roof  was  shingled,  we  were  again  at  a  stand,  as  no  boards 
could  be  procured  nearer  than  Peterborough,  a  long  day’s  journey  through 
horrible  roads.  At  that  time  no  saw-mill  was  in  progress .... 

We  have  now  got  quite  comfortably  settled,  and  I  shall  give  you  a 
description  of  our  little  dwelling.  The  part  finished,  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
original  plan;  the  rest  must  be  added  next  spring,  or  fall,  as  circumstances 
may  suit. 

A  nice  small  sitting-room  with  a  store  closet,  a  kitchen,  pantry,  and 
bed-chamber  form  the  ground  floor;  there  is  a  good  upper  floor  that  will 
make  three  sleeping-rooms. 

When  the  house  is  completed  we  shall  have  a  verandah  in  front  and 
at  the  south  side,  which  forms  an  agreeable  addition  in  the  summer,  being 
used  as  a  sort  of  outer  room,  in  which  we  can  dine,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  cool  air,  protected  from  the  glare  of  the  sunbeams.  The 
Canadians  call  these  verandahs  ‘stoups.’  Few  houses,  either  log,  or  frame, 
are  without  them  ....  These  stoups  are  really  a  considerable  ornament,  as 
they  conceal  in  a  great  measure  the  rough  logs,  and  break  the  barn-like 
form  of  the  buildings. 


edifice  at' 3  fis 

n.  a  building,  especially  a  larg 

or  imposing  building 


sleepers 

n.  pi.  tree  trunks  used  as 
underlying  or  bedding  timbers 
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Our  parlour  is  warmed  by  a  handsome  Franklin  stove  with  brass 
gallery  and  fender.  Our  furniture  consists  of  a  brass-railed  sofa,  which 
serves  upon  occasion  for  a  bed;  Canadian  painted  chairs;  a  stained  pine 
table;  green  and  white  muslin  curtains;  and  a  handsome  Indian  mat  which  n,uslin  ,ntr'  i  -n 
covers  the  floor.  One  side  of  the  room  is  filled  up  with  our  books.  Some  n.  a  thin,  fine  cotton  doth,  used 
large  maps  and  a  few  good  prints  nearly  conceal  the  rough  walls,  and  form  dresses,  curtains,  etc. 
the  decoration  of  our  little  dwelling.  Our  bed-chamber  is  furnished  with 
equal  simplicity.  We  do  not,  however,  lack  comfort  in  our  humble  home; 
and  though  it  is  not  exactly  such  as  we  could  wish,  it  is  as  good  as,  under 
existing  circumstances,  we  could  expect  to  obtain.” 

Catherine  Parr  Traill 


interior  of  cottage  looking  north  interior  of  cottage  looking  south 
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were  all  houses  in  early  upper  Canada  made  of  logs? 
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anna  b.  jameson  describes  two  upper  Canada  communities  in  1837 

"'Oakville 

Oakville  presents  the  appearance  of  a  straggling  hamlet,  containing  a  few 
frame  and  log-houses;  one  brick  house  (the  grocery  store,  or  general  store, 
which  in  a  new  Canadian  village  is  always  the  best  house  in  the  place) ,  a 
little  Methodist  church,  painted  green  and  white  . . .  and  an  inn  dignified 
by  the  name  of  the  ‘Oakville  House  Hotel.’ 

London 

. . .  The  first  house  was  erected  in  1 827;  it  now  contains  more  than  two 
hundred  frame  or  brick  houses;  and  there  are  many  more  building.” 


urban  settlement 
creating  a  social  life 

what  kind  of  society  did  early  settlers  in  upper  Canada 
develop? 

john  thomson  describes  a  raising  bee  in  simcoe  country,  upper  Canada 

"Saturday,  April  19, 1 834 :  —  Sent  off  two  hands  to  raise  the  country  to 
Af\  come  on  Tuesday  to  get  up  the  frame  of  the  barn .... 

Monday,  21st:  —  Very  rainy.  Poor  prospects  for  tomorrow’s  work;  two 
hands  at  the  village  bringing  over  a  supply  of  whisky,  etc.,  the  other  two 
making  the  pike  poles  for  raising  the  frame,  cleaning  and  preparing  the 
shanty  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  coming  from  a  distance .... 
Tuesday,  22nd:  —  A  bad  rainy  morning;  however,  as  people  came 
forward  we  commenced  towards  9  o’clock  to  put  the  bents  [the  posts  on 
opposing  sides  of  the  frame  structure]  of  the  building  together  ....  It  was 
with  difficulty  we  got  them  persuaded  to  stay  and  persevere  tomorrow; 
however,  I  sent  for  a  fiddler  and  cajoled  and  flattered  them  as  well  as  I 
could. 

Wednesday,  23rd:  —  Began  to  put  up  the  frame  with  thirty  men  or 
thereabouts;  found  the  bents  so  heavy  that  at  first  we  feared  a  failure,  but, 
after  everyone  got  themselves  fairly  put  to  their  mettle,  it  went  up  and  so 
did  all  the  others  before  night ....  We  also  got  the  wall  plates  up  to  the 
beams  ready  for  putting  into  their  places  in  the  morning.  While  the  men 
were  at  supper  this  evening  a  half-playful  wrestling  scuffle  occurred  .... 
Joseph  St.  German  was  thrown  down  in  the  kitchen,  and,  melancholy  to 
tell,  he  received  some  mortal  injury,  and  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight 
minutes  expired,  to  the  horror  and  regret  of  everyone  .... 
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pike-pole 

n.  similar  to  a  twenty-foot 
boat-hook  with  a  sharp  point 
and  a  hook 


'i 


t 


Thursday,  24th:  —  Sent  a  warrant  to  the  constable  to  call  a  jury  by 
daylight;  they  assembled  about  half-past  1 1  o’clock  and  proceeded  to 
investigate  the  unhappy  occurrence  of  last  night,  and  found  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  Ronald  McDonald.  . . .  Very  cold  day:  the  people 
could  hardly  stand  upon  the  top  of  the  barn  to  get  the  plates  on;  indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  detention  as  witnesses  on  the  inquest,  I  believe 
they  would  all  have  decamped  by  daylight;  no  great  wonder  if  they  had, 
as  I  am  sure  they  must  all  be  sick  enough  of  the  job.  The  inquest  was  over 
by  half-past  three,  and  all  hands  got  away  by  five  o’clock.  They  have  used  a 
barrel  of  pork  and  one  of  flour  with  fifteen  gallons  of  whisky,  besides  tea 
and  sugar,  etc.  One  of  the  hands  made  a  coffin  for  St.  German,  and  he  was 
removed  immediately  after  the  inquest  by  his  friends.” 


for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  raising  bee  called  for  by  John  Thomson? 

2.  What  response  did  Thomson  get  to  his  call  for  help?  From  hpw  far 
away  did  helpers  come?  What  rewards  did  the  helpers  receive? 

3.  How  did  the  workers  amuse  themselves  after  a  hard  day's  work?  What 
violent  event  brought  tragedy  to  the  occasion? 

4.  What  evidence  of  prompt  justice  is  contained  in  Thomson's  account? 
What  evidence  might  suggest  that  violence  was  quite  common  in 
backwoods  society? 

5.  What  other  evidence  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  (besides  participation 
in  the  work  bee)  is  found  in  Document  40? 

6.  Document41  shows  another  type  of  work  bee.  How  does  it  differ  from 
the  raising  bee  in  Document40?  What  purposes  might  an  event  such 
as  the  quilting  bee  have  served  in  early  Upper  Canada  society? 
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were  there  '‘differences  of  rank”  in  upper  Canada? 


Catherine  parr  trail!  describes  another  work  bee 

“It  was  the  latter  end  of  October  before  even  the  walls  of  our  house  were 
up.  To  effect  this  we  called  a  ‘bee.’  Sixteen  of  our  neighbours  cheerfully 
obeyed  our  summons;  and  though  the  day  was  far  from  favourable,  so 
faithfully  did  our  hive  perform  their  tasks,  that  by  night  the  outer  walls 
were  raised. 

The  work  went  merrily  on  with  the  help  of  plenty  of  Canadian  nectar 
(whiskey).  . .  .  Some  huge  joints  of  salt  pork,  a  peck  of  potatoes,  with  a 
rice  pudding,  and  a  loaf  as  big  as  an  enormous  Cheshire  cheese,  formed  the 
feast  that  was  to  regale  them  during  the  raising.  This  was  spread  out  in  the 
shanty,  in  a  very  rural  style.  In  short,  we  laughed,  and  called  it  a  ‘picnic 
in  the  backwoods;’  and  rude  as  was  the  fare,  I  can  assure  you,  great  was  the 
satisfaction  expressed  by  all  the  guests  of  every  degree,  our  ‘bee’  being 
considered  as  very  well  conducted.  In  spite  of  the  difference  of  rank  among 
those  that  assisted  at  the  bee,  the  greatest  possible  harmony  prevailed, 
and  the  party  separated  well  pleased  with  the  day’s  work  and 
entertainment.” 


for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  What  kind  of  social  event  did  Catherine  Parr  Traill  describe  in 
Document42? 

2.  What  do  you  think  she  meant  by  referring  to  “guests  of  every  degree" 
and  to  "differences  of  rank?" 

3.  What  other  evidence  in  this  book  suggests  that  social  class  differences 
were  important  (or  unimportant)  in  Upper  Canada? 


peck 

n.  a  unit  of  dry  measure,  eight 
quarts  or  one  fourth  of  a  bushel 


for  discussion  and  debate 

To  what  extent  did  settlers  help  each  other?  What  kind  of  society  did  early 
settlers  in  Upper  Canada  establish?  A  Canadian  historian  has  suggested 
that,  "One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  pioneer  life  in  Canada  was 
a  spirit  of  cooperation."  Why  might  it  have  been  particularly  important  for 
early  settlers  to  cooperate  in  some  of  the  early  tasks  of  settlement  and  in 
times  of  illness  and  trouble?  Is  this  spirit  of  cooperation  as  prevalent  today? 
To  what  extent  do  neighbors  help  each  other  in  your  community?  Can  you 
suggest  any  areas  where  we  might  be  more  cooperative  in  our  communities 
today? 
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lujvv  did  the  country  “hi>p”  and  the  ton  ti  hall  differ? 
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“The  dancers  hop  and  reel  round,  toes  up  and  heels  down,  and  turn  to 
the  right  and  left  with  one  foot,  and  clap  their  hands  and  snap  their 
fingers,  and  whoop,  with  ever-increasing  heartiness.  The  fiddler  gets 
inspired,  plays  faster  and  faster,  his  foot  keeping  time  on  the  big  chest, 
making  a  loud  hollow  sound.  The  boys  get  around  him,  and  every  time  he 
rises  from  the  chair  they  move  it  a  little  nearer  the  edge  of  the  chest. 

At  last  the  excitement  is  at  its  height;  up  goes  a  whoop,  and  down  comes 
the  chair,  fiddler  and  all,  landing  on  Farmer  M’s  head,  and  the  heads  of  two 
or  three  others,  bringing  them  to  the  floor  in  a  heap.  Soon  order  is  restored, 
the  fiddle  starts  again,  and  the  fun  goes  fast  and  furious.” 
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the  lieutenant-governor’s  ball  in  niagara.  upper  Canada,  in  1807 

“His  excellency  Lieut.-Governor  Gore,  having  previously  announced  his 
intention  of  celebrating  his  Majesty’s  birthday  at  this  place,  arrived  with 
Mrs.  Gore  and  suite  [group  of  attendants]  early  on  Tuesday  morning. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3rd,  a  numerous  and  splendid  assemblage  of 
ladies  from  various  and  distant  parts  of  the  district  were  presented  to  Mrs. 
Gore,  who  received  them  with  all  that  ease  and  politeness  which  inspires 
confidence,  and  for  which  she  is  so  universally  distinguished  and  admired. 

The  ball  commenced  at  8  o’clock  in  the  Council  House,  which  was 
fitted  up  and  lighted  in  an  elegant  manner,  with  an  orchestra  of  the 
charming  band  of  the  4 1  st  Regiment.  A  temporary  building  was  also 
erected,  eighty  feet  in  length  and  of  sufficient  width  for  two  sets  of  tables  to 
accommodate  200  persons  at  supper,  and  the  building  was  connected 
with  the  dancing-room  by  a  covered  way. 

Mrs.  Gore  and  the  Honourable  Robert  Hamilton  led  off  the  first 
dance,  and  about  fifty  couple  of  spirited  dancers  occupied  the  floor  till 
one  o’clock,  when  they  retired  into  the  supper-room  where  a  most 
sumptuous  entertainment,  served  up  with  true  English  elegance,  was 
provided.  Everything  rare  and  good  was  found  on  the  hospitable  board 
[table] ,  and  the  wines  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  served  to  . . . 

[refresh]  the  exhausted  spirits  and  called  for  a  renewal  of  the  dance, 
which  was  kept  up  till  after  daylight,  when  the  company  separated,  highly 
satisfied  with  their  princely  entertainment.” 

York  Gazette,  June  13, 1807 


for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  What  evidence  in  Documents  43  and  45  suggests  that  early  settlers  in 
Upper  Canada  took  their  pleasure  vigorously  and  seriously? 

2.  Why  was  the  rural  dance  called  a  hop?  Do  we  still  use  the  term  today? 

3.  How  do  the  country  and  town  dances  described  in  Documents  43  and 
45  differ  in  terms  of: 

a.  the  music  provided?  b.  the  conduct  of  the  guests? 

4.  Which  of  the  two  descriptions  (Documents  43  and  45)  most  nearly 
matches  the  dance  portrayed  in  Document  44?  Account  for  your 
answer. 


establishing  schools 

was  it  easy  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  early  days? 

4 

John  Carroll  tells  of  getting  an  education  in  york,  upper  Canada,  around  1815 

“I  learned  my  letters  at  home  without  a  teacher,  perhaps  with  some 
assistance  from  my  next  older  brothers  . . .  and  by  myself  I  learned  to 
combine  the  letters  and  spell  out  a  sentence  in  the  New  Testament,  or 
among  the  hymns  at  the  back  of  it.  I  was  not  six  years  old  when  I  could 
perform  this  exploit,  of  which  I  was  very  proud. 
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Just  about  this  time  a  hawker  came  to  the  door  with  trifles  of  various 
kinds  to  sell, ...  we  purchased  a  very  small  primer  which,  among  other 
little  matters,  gave  the  length  of  the  several  months  in  a  little  rhyme  to 
help  the  memory,  thus: 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November; 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one. 

Excepting  February  alone. 

Which  claimeth  just  eight  and  a  score; 

But  in  every  leap  year  we  give  it  one  more. 

This  I  immediately  learned,  and  thenceforth  was  able  to  determine  the 
length  of  any  given  month  .... 

The  following  winter,  there  being  no  school  handy  for  us  little  ones, 
Mrs.  Glennon,  the  doctor’s  widow, . . .  was  persuaded  to  set  up  school  in 
her  own  place,  and  commenced  with  a  good  many  little  children  and 
growing  girls ....  Our  teacher  had  no  experience  or  tact  in  teaching. 

And  she  was  totally  without  skill  or  authority  to  govern  a  school.  She 
never  could  govern  her.  own  children,  three  at  least  of  whom  were  in  that 
school.  She  was  a  very  small  person,  and  the  big  boys  and  girls  treated 
her  with  contempt,  and  none  so  much  as  her  own  eldest  daughter, 

Theresa  ....  One  day  Trase’  became  utterly  unmanageable  and  set  her 
mother  at  defiance.  Indeed,  the  latter  confessed  she  ‘could  do  nothing 
with  her.’  Upon  this,  a  stout,  strong  young  woman  by  the  name  of 
Ann  Skinner . . .  offered  her  services  to  punish  Theresa,  and  received 
permission,  and  commenced  operations  with  a  will.  So  that  it  soon 
became  a  rough-and-tumble  battle  through  the  room,  over  benches,  tables, 
and  chairs  ....  It  ended  in  a  sort  of  drawn  battle.  Theresa  getting  a  pretty 
thorough  slapping  and  Miss  Skinner  getting  a  punch  in  the  eye  which  left  it 
painful  and  inflamed .... 

I  was  taught,  in  spelling  the  word  Aaron,  instead  of  saying  ‘double 
a-r-o-n,’  to  say  ‘big  A,  little  a,  r-o-n  —  Aaron.’  Reverence  at  least  was 
taught . . .  which  was  to  bow  our  heads  when  we  pronounced  the  name 
of  Christ. 

I  went  no  more  to  school  until ...  I  was  six  years  old.  It  was  taught 
by  Mr.  Barber.  Mr.  Barber  was  a  slender  person  who  had  lost  some  of  the 
fingers  from  one  hand, . . .  Barber  wanted  employment;  he  had  some  little 
education,  and  a  school  was  needed  in  our  section  of  the  town .... 

Mr.  Barber  opened  near  the  same  spot  in  a  longish  low  room,  painted 
red,  with  a  long  front  window,  which  building  had  been  used  by  a  person 
known  as  ‘Old  Goff’  as  saddle  and  harness-maker’s  shop  .... 

I  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  teacher,  and  was  never  punished  by 
him  except  once,  when  my  little  brother,  our  unfailing  companion,  Ned 
Glennon,  and  myself  had  the  misfortune  to  underestimate  the  strength  of 
one  of  Mr.  Drummond’s  broad  boards,  on  which  we  were  ‘teetering,’ 
which  broke  beneath  our  weight.  Mr.  Drummond  complained,  and  we 
were  ferruled  [struck  with  a  cane]  on  our  right  hands.  The  others  cried, 
but  I  boasted  that  I  never  winced.  I  suspect  the  master  favoured  me.  That 
was  my  only  punishment  during  the  whole  of  my  school-life  anywhere. 


hawker 

n.  a  person  who  carries  his 
wares  around  and  offers  them 
for  sale  by  shouting;  peddler 

primer  prim'^r 

n.  a  first  book  in  reading;  a 

beginner’s  book 
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I  learned  to  read  and  spell ....  I  seldom  missed  a  word  in  those 
days,  which  was  more  than  I  could  say  in  after  years.  Spelling  well  is  the 
fruits  of  drill,  which  must  be  gone  into  thoroughly,  early,  and  long. 

Early  in  the  autumn  we  had  a  great  spelling  match  between  our  school 
and  Mr.  Judd's.  It  was  a  regular  challenge,  I  think,  from  Mr.  Judd,  whose 
strong  point  was  spelling  ....  We  assembled  at  the  Red  School  House, 
were  duly  drilled,  charged  as  to  how  we  were  to  behave,  marshalled,  and 
marched  in  procession  down  the  road  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  town  and  the  adjacent  farms  ...  to  a  sort  of  avenue  or  bower 
formed  by  parallel  rows  of  cherry-trees  on  the  northern  corner  of  the 
Ridout  property  ....  Only  the  first  class  on  each  side  was  brought  into 
action,  which  some  of  the  best  spellers  in  the  lower  classes  regretted. 

...  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Betsey  Hardy  ...  by  her  frequent  failures 
brought  us  defeat.  Besides,  Mr.  Barber  was  hardly  the  man  to  cope  with 

such  a  determined  old  pedagogue  as  Judd.  They  took  turns  in  giving  out  pedagogue  pscta  gog’ 

spellings,  and  what  word  failed  on  one  side  passed  to  the  other .  ...  but  n.  a  teacher;  a  narrow-minded 

where  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion.  Barber  had  not  pertinacity  teacher 

[great  persistence]  enough  for  Judd,  and  acknowledged  our  defeat.  Many 

of  the  gentry  of  our  little  capital  came  to  witness  the  display;  and  in  the 

end,  the  scholars  were  rewarded  or  consoled  by  a  treat  of  luscious  peaches, 

and  if  T  remember  right,  cakes  as  well.  That  was  the  first  of  the  only  two 

school  treats  in  which  1  remember  to  have  been  a  participant. 

I  must  not  forget,  in  the  interests  of  correct  history,  to  tell  that  up 
to  my  ninth  year  I  never  attended  a  school  where  geography  ( at  least  with 
maps)  and  grammar  were  taught;  the  three  R’s  constituted  the  curriculum, 
and  the  first  R,  so  far,  was  all  that  T  had  learned. 

With  the  close  of . .  .  school  in  the  winter  of  1  8  1 7-1  8,  at  the  age  of 
nine  and  a  half,  my  school-going  almost  wholly  ended,  until  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  I  started  anew'  and  pursued  a  course  on  my  own  account.  True, 
about  the  age  of  eleven,  Mr.  James  Bigelow  .  .  .  taught  me  how  to  hold  my 
pen.  and  showed  me  how  to  make  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Thus,  when  I  was  .  .  .  fifteen,  1  could  read  pretty  well,  scrawl  my 
name,  and,  by  counting  my  fingers,  do  a  sum  in  simple  addition.” 

for  analysis  and  comparison 

1 .  In  what  ways  was  fohn  Carroll's  education  similar  to  and  different 
from  your  own  in  terms  of: 

a.  school  attendance;’  d.  types  of  schools? 

b.  subjects?  e.  school  buildings,  equipment,  and  materials? 

c.  teachers?  f.  discipline? 

Why  have  times  changed?  Or  have  they?  Explain  your  answer. 

2.  What  does  Carroll  mean  by  his  use  of  the  following  terms? 

a.  "I  learned  my  letters"  c.  "primer" 

b.  "a  hawker  came  to  the  door"  d.  "a  determined  old  pedagogue" 

3.  Have  you  ever  taken  part  in  a  spelling  bee?  What  part  of  Carroll's 
account  describes  such  a  bee?  Your  class  might  enjoy  staging  a  spelling 
bee  using  some  of  the  words  learned  in  the  course  of  this  study. 
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the  Cornwall  grammar  school 
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canniff  haight  recalls  his  country  school  in  upper  Canada 

“In  1 807  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish  grammar  schools  in  the  various 
districts,  with  a  grant  of  <£  1 00  [  1 00  pounds]  to  each.  But  it  was  not 
until  1816  that  the  government  took  any  steps  towards  establishing 
common  schools. 

As  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  the  teachers  were  generally  of  a  very 
inferior  order,  and  rarely  possessed  more  than  a  smattering  of  the 
rudiments  [beginnings]  of  grammar  and  arithmetic.  ...  In  those  days 
most  of  the  country  youth  who  could  manage  to  get  to  school  in  winter 
were  content  if  they  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  to  wade  through  figures 
as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three. 

The  books  in  use  were  Murray’s  Grammar,  Murray’s  English  Reader, 
Walker’s  Dictionary,  Goldsmith’s  and  Morse’s  Geography,  Mavor’s 
Spelling  Book,  Walkingame’s  and  Adam’s  Arithmetic. 

. . .  the  education  within  reach  . . .  was  generally  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  a  daily  walk  of  several  miles  through  deep  snow  and  intense 
cold,  with  books  and  dinner-basket  in  hand. 

. . .  The  school-houses  . . .  were  invariably  small,  with  low  ceilings, 
badly  lighted,  and  without  ventilation.  The  floor  was  of  rough  pine  boards 
laid  loose,  with  cracks  between  them  that  were  a  standing  menace  to 
Jack-knives  and  slate  pencils.  The  seats  and  desks  were  of  the  same 
material,  roughly  planed  and  rudely  put  together.  The  seats  were  arranged 
around  the  room  on  three  sides,  without  any  support  for  the  back,  and  all 
the  scholars  sat  facing  each  other,  the  girls  on  one  side  and  the  boys  on 
the  other. 
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Between  was  an  open  space  in  which  the  stove  stood,  and  when 
classes  were  drawn  up  to  recite,  the  teacher’s  desk  stood  at  the  end  facing 
the  door,  and  so  enabled  the  teacher  to  take  in  the  school  at  a  glance.  But 
the  order  maintained  was  often  very  bad. 

The  noise  of  recitations,  and  the  buzz  and  drone  of  the  scholars  at 
their  lessons,  was  sometimes  intolerable,  and  one  might  as  well  try  to  study 
in  the  noisy  caw-caw  of  a  rookery.  Occasionally  strange  performances 
were  enacted  in  those  country  school-rooms.  I  remember  a  little  boy 
between  seven  and  eight  years  old  getting  a  severe  caning  for  misspelling 
a  simple  word  of  two  syllables,  and  as  I  happened  to  be  the  little  boy  I  have 
some  reason  to  recollect  the  circumstance.” 

was  there  any  difference  between  town  and  country  schools 
in  early  upper  Canada? 

for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  In  Document48,  Canniff  Haight  mentions  grammar  schools  and 
common  schools.  Can  you  suggest  what  the  difference  might  be 
between  these  two  terms.  Check  your  answer  with  page  380  of 
Encyclopedia  Canadiana  (1968). 

2.  John  Carroll  attended  a  town  school  in  1815  (see  Document  46) 

and  Canniff  Haight  attended  a  country  school  in  the  1830s.  What  were 
the  similarities  and  differences?  What  reasons  can  you  suggest  for 
the  similarities? 

3.  How  do  conditions  described  in  Document  48  compare  with  those  in 
city  or  country  schools  you  have  attended? 


for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  What  sort  of /essons  did  children  study  in  Upper  Canada  schools? 

2.  According  to  Documents  49  and  50,  where  and  when  were  the  books 
printed?  Examine  the  title-pages  of  some  of  your  own  school  books  to 
see  where  and  when  they  were  published.  Where  did  most  books 
originate  then?  Where  do  most  of  your  own  textbooks  come  from 
today? 

3.  Read  the  story,  ''Counsels  to  Children,"  quoted  from  The  Third 
Reading-Book.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  books  of  readings  a  class 
of  similar  grade  level  uses  today?  What  does  the  excerpt  from  this 
book  suggest  was  one  of  the  important  purposes  of  schooling  in 
Upper  Canada? 

4.  Try  some  of  the  questions  and  exercises  in  Adam's  New  Arithmetic. 
Which  are  you  able  to  do?  Unable  to  do?  How  do  the  questions 
compare  in  difficulty  with  those  in  a  mathematics  book  for  students 
of  the  same  grade  today? 

5.  How  do  these  pages  from  early  19th  century  school  books  differ  in 
appearance  from  those  used  in  schools  today? 
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THE 
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THIRD  READING-BOOK, 

FOR 

THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS ; 


COUNSELS  TO  CHILDREN. 


Want  Grieve 

Fa'-ther  Troub'-lo 

Quar'-rel  Com'»fort 
Har'-mo-ny  Give 
Who  Tease 

Love  Nig-A< 

Health  Moth'-er 


Pa'-rents 

In-strucl' 

Pro-vide 

Pit'.ly 

Ten'-der-Iy 

Ev'-er-y 

A'-ble 


As-sist 

Re-mena'-ber 

Broth'-ers 

Sia'-tera 

An'-gry 

An-oth'-er 

SuP'fcr.ed 


CONTAIKINO 

SIMPLE  PIECES  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE, 

WITH 


NUMEROUS  EXERCISES. 


ARMOUR  &  RAMSAY,  MONTREAL. 

AXUSJlY,  AJtMOtTH  &  CO.,  KIKGST02I. 

A.  H.  ARMOUR  St  CO.,  HAMILTON. 

1843. 


Lovh  your  father  and  mother.  Who  are  so  kind  to  you 
as  your  parents  f  Who  take  so  much  pains  to  instruct  you  ? 
Who  provide  food  for  you,  and  clothes,  and  warm  beds  to 
sleep  on  at  night  ?  When  you  arc  sick,  and  in  pain,  who 
pity  you,  and  tenderly  wait  upon  you,  and  nurse  you,  and 
pray  to  God  to  give  you  health,  and  strength,  and  ev« 
ery  good  thing  1 — If  your  parents  are  sick,  or  in  trouble, 
do  all  you  can  to  comfort  them.  If  they  are  poor,  work 
very  hard,  that  you  may  be  able  to  assist  them.  Rernera* 
ber  how  much  they  have  done  and  sulTered  for  you. 

Love  your  brothers  and  sisters.  Do  not  tease  nor  vex 
them,  nor  call  them  names  ;and  never  let  your  little  hands 
be  raised  to  strike  them.  If  they  have  any  thing  which 
you  would  like  to  have,  do  not  be  angry  with  them,  or 
want  to  get  it  from  them.  If  you  have  any  thing  they 
like,  share  it  with  them.  Your  parents  grieve  when  they 
see  you  quarrel  ;  they  love  you  all  with  dear  love  ;  and 
they  wish  you  to  love  one  another,  and  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony. 


ADAMS'S  NEW  ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC, 

IN  WHICH  THR  PRINCIPLES  OP  OPERATr 
ING  BY  NUMBERS 
Are 

ANALYTICALLY  EXPLAINED, 

and 

SYNTHETICALLY  APPLIED; 

THUS  COMBININO  THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DEHIVEB  BOTH  TROM 

THE  INDUCTIVE  AND  SYNTHETIC  MODE 
OF  INSTRUCTING. 


THE  WHOLR 

MADE  EAMIMAS  BY  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  USEEUL  AND  INTERESTINO 
EXAMPLES,  CALCULATED  AT  ONCE  TO  ENOAGE  THE  PUPIL  IN  THR 
STUDY,  AND  TO  GIVE  HIM  A  FULL  KNOaVLEDGE  OF  FIGURES  IN  TIU:i« 
APPLICATION  TO  ALL  THE  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES  OF  LIFE. 

DESIGNED  FOB  THE  USE  OF 

SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES 

m  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY  DANIEL  ADAMS,  M.  D. 

AUTHOR  or  THE  scholar’s  arithmetic,  fClTOOL  OEOCRAPHY,  »TO. 


KEENE,  N .  H . 

PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  PRENTISS. 

FOLD  nv  THE  nOOKSELLERS  IN  NEW-YORIf,  PHlLADCLrillA,  BALTI¬ 
MORE,  AND  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


16  SUPPLEMENT  TO  NUaMER ATlo.V  AN?  ADDITION.  TT  j,  6, 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  NUMERATION  AND  ADDITION. 

QUESTL>NS. 

1.  What  is  a  single  or  iiutiviiluATl  thine  cnllcti  7  2.  Whatisnnta- 
lion  7  3.  What  arc  ihc  lucthoiU  of  notat ton  now  in  use  ?  4.  Ho\i 
many  are  ibo  Arabic  cliaraclcrs  or  figures  .’  5.  What  is  numeration 

6.  What  is  a  fundamculal  law  in  notation  7  7.  What  is  addition 
8.  What  is  the  rule  for  addition  7  0.  What  is  the  result,  or  numbet 

sought,  called  7  10.  What  is  the  sign  of  addition 7  U.  - oi 

equality  7  12.  How  is  addition  proved  7 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Washington  w.as  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1732  ;  he  was  C7 
years  old  when  ho  died  ;  in  what  year  of  onr  Lnnl  did  lie  die  7 

2.  The  invasion  of  Greece  hv  Xerxes  look  jdace  161  years  before 
Christ ;  how  long  ago  is  that  tliis  current  year  1827  7 

0.  There  arc  two  numbers,  the  less  mimber  is  0671,  the  diflercnco 
between  the  numbers  is  597  ;  wluil  is  the  greater  number  ? 

4.  A  man  borrowed  a  sum  of  money,  and  ))aid  in  part  G8  I  dollars  ; 
the  sum  left  unpaid  was  S7C  dollars  ;  what  wasAhe  sum  borrowed? 

6.  There  arc  four  numbers,  the  first  317,  the  second  8i2,  the  third 
1330,  nod  iho  fourth  as  much  as  the  other  three  ;  what  is  the  sum 
of  thorn  ill  7 

0.  A  gentleman  left  his  daughter  16  ihonsand,  16  luin»lr?d  and 
IG  dollars;  ho  left  his  son  1600  more  than  Ids  daughter;  what  wag 
his  son's  portion,  nitd  what  was  tho  amount  of  the  whole  estate  7 

4f,«.  $  S‘»n's  portion,  19,416, 

hVholc  estate,  37,032. 

7.  A  man,  M  his  death,  left  his  estate  to  liis  four  chihlrcn,  who, 

after  paying  debts  to  the  amount  of  1476  dollars,  received  1763  dol¬ 
lars  each;  DOW  much  was  the  whole  estate?  A;ls.  20.543. 

8.  A  man  bought  four  hogs,  each  wciglung  375  i>ouiuls  ;  how 

much  did  iliey  all  weigh?  An?.  1500. 

9.  The  fore  quarters  of  an  ox  weigh  one  liundrcd  and  eight  pounds 

each,  the  hind  quarters  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  ])Oiinds 
each,  the  hide  scvciity-six  pounds,  and  tho  tallow  sixty  pounds ; 
what  is  the  whole  weight  of  the  ox  7  Arn.  600. 

10.  A  man,  being  asked  his  age,  said  he  xvns  thirty-four  years 
old  when  his  eldest  son  was  born,  who  was  then  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  wlial  was  the  age  of  the  father  7 

11.  A  man  sold  two  cows  for  sixteen  dollars  each,  twenty  bushels 
of  com  for  twelve  dollars,  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  tallow  for 
eight  dollars ;  what  was  lus  due  7 
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“Like  all  children’s  amusements,  they  were  mimic  occupations  of  men,  in 
which  imagination  supplied  the  place  of  real  resemblance.  The  stirring 
scenes  of  the  wartime  filled  us  with  military  ideas  and  occupations;  by 
bestriding  a  rod  of  elder  and  putting  a  yellow,  tassel-like  wild  flower  in  our 
caps,  we  imagined  ourselves  light  horsemen  and  galloped  away. 

. . .  We  sometimes  went  a-fishing  and  caught  chub,  but  we  were 
seldom  favoured  with  any  more  artistic  tackle  than  a  pin-hook  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  thread. 

When  we  were  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  we  were  introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  a  newly-formed  Sunday  School,  the  first  ever  held  in 
the  town  of  York,  now  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the 
province. . . .  there  were  neighbouring  children  and  boys,  not  over  well 
conducted,  who  sometimes  lured  us  from  the  right  way.  One  Sunday 
evening  after  supper,  some  of  these  congregated  in  the  yard  at  the  back  of 
our  house,  and  we  all  joined  in  a  noisy  play.  Our  mother  came  out  and 
forbade  its  continuance;  and  from  the  quietness  that  followed,  she  thought 
we  had  returned  to  the  house  and  gone  to  bed.  But  we  had  removed  to  a 
back  street,  out  of  the  way  of  those  in  the  house,  and  resumed  our  play. 

It  was  a  very  active  one  called  ‘Hunt  the  Bear.’  Isaac  received  some  rough 
treatment  from  one  of  the  boys,  at  which  he  took  offence  and  withdrew 
from  the  play . . . .” 

John  Carroll 


chub 

n.  a  thick  fresh-water  fish, 
related  to  the  carp;  any  of 
various  North  American  fishes, 
such  as  the  tautog,  black  bass, 
etc. 


for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  What  sorts  of  games  and  amusements  were  popular  with  children  in 
Upper  Canada? 

2.  What  kinds  of  games  did  John  Carroll  and  his  friends  play?  How  do 
children  today  ''mimic  occupations  of  men"  in  their  play? 

3.  What  evidence  in  Document  51  suggests  that  children  were  as 
boisterous  and  rough  in  their  play  in  early  Upper  Canada  as  they  are 
today? 

4.  What  other  activities  besides  school  and  play  would  occupy  children 
in  early  Upper  Canada?  Attempt  a  first-hand  account  of  'My  Childhood 
in  the  Backwoods'  or  'My  Childhood  in  York.' 


developing  town  life 
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cdward  talbot’s  impressions  of  towns  in  upper  Canada  around  1820 

“Cornwall,  which  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  a  ‘town,’ ...  is  86 
miles  from  Montreal,  and  has  a  Gaol  [jail],  a  Courthouse,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  and  a  Presbyterian  Meeting-house.  It  contains  about 
50  houses,  and  nearly  200  inhabitants  .... 

. . .  the  delightful  village  of  Brockville  . . .  unites  in  its  situation  every 
beauty  of  nature.  In  front  of  it  flows  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  interspersed 
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with  numerous  islands,  variously  formed  and  thickly  wooded.  Behind  it, 

is  an  assemblage  of  small  hills,  rising  one  above  another . And,  on 

each  side,  are  a  number  of  well-cleared  farms  in  an  advanced  state  of 
cultivation.  . . .  The  dwellings  are  built  of  wood,  and  tastefully  painted; 
and  the  Court-house,  on  an  elevated  situation  at  the  back  of  the  village, 
seems,  from  its  superior  size,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  villagers. . . . 

. . .  Brockville  contains  450  souls.  It  has  a  Parsonage-house,  but  no 
Church  has  hitherto  been  erected. 

Kingston,  although  the  largest  town  in  the  Upper  Province,  contains 
only  2,336  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  those 
loyalists  who  sought  an  asylum  in  Canada  after  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  rest  are  English,  Irish  and  Scotch,  with  a  few  Germans  and 
Frenchmen.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with  considerable  regularity ;  but  the 
houses,  like  almost  all  others  in  the  Canadas,  are  very  irregularly  built. 

In  consequence  of  the  neglected  condition  of  the  roads  in  this  as  well  as 
in  every  other  part  of  the  Province,  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  wet  weather  to 
walk  out  without  sticking  fast  in  the  mire.  The  public  buildings  of  Kingston 
are  of  such  an  inferior  description  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  They 
are,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Meeting-house,  the 
Methodist  Chapel,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Barracks,  the  Gaol, 
and  the  Court-house. 

Between  Kingston  and  York,  there  are  two  or  three  very  small 
villages,  the  largest  of  which  is  Belleville,  containing  about  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty  inhabitants. 

York  is  the  seat  of  government  for  Upper  Canada,  and  is  situated 

on  the  North  side  of  Lake  Ontario . Its  harbour,  which  is  a  very 

extensive  one,  is  formed  by  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  commonly  called 
Gibraltar  Point.  Though  York  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  colony,  it 
would  in  Europe  be  considered  but  a  village.  Its  defenceless  situation, 
which  cannot  be  much  improved,  renders  it  of  little  importance  in  time  of 
war.  It  was  captured  by  the  Americans,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1813.  They 
had  not,  however,  held  possession  of  it  many  days,  when  they  evacuated  it, 
having  first  destroyed  all  the  public  buildings. 

The  Garrison  is  about  a  mile  West  of  the  town;  and  consists  of  a 
barrack  for  the  troops,  a  residence  for  the  commanding  officer,  a  battery 
and  two  block-houses,  which  are  intended  fox  the  protection' of  the 
harbour.  In  the  year  1793,  there  was  only  one  wig-wam  on  the  present  site 
of  this  town.  It  now  contains  One  Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-six 
inhabitants,  and  about  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  houses,  many  of  which 
exhibit  a  very  neat  appearance.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Methodist  Meeting-house,  the  Hospital,  the  Parliament-house,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  Parliament-House,  erected  in  1820,  is  a  large  and  convenient 
brick  building,  finished  off  in  the  plainest  possible  manner. 

The  York  Hospital  is  the  most  extensive  public  building  in  the 
Province;  and  its  external  appearance  is  very  respectable. 


barracks  baraks 
n.  pi.  a  building  or  group  of 
buildings  for  members  of  the 
armed  services  to  live  in;  a 
large  building  in  which  many 
people  live 


battery  bat'  3  re  or  bat'  re 
n.  a  platform  or  fortification 
equipped  with  big  guns 

block-house 

n.  a  fort  or  building  having 
loopholes  to  shoot  from 
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The  streets  of  York  are  regularly  laid  out,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  Only  one  of  them,  however,  is  yet  completely  built;  and,  in 
wet  weather,  the  unfinished  streets  are,  if  possible,  muddier  and  dirtier  than 
those  of  Kingston.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  very  unhealthy;  for  it  stands 
on  a  piece  of  low  marshy  land,  which  is  better  calculated  for  a  frog-pond, 
or  beaver-meadow,  than  for  the  residence  of  human  beings.  The 
inhabitants  are,  on  this  account,  much  subject,  particularly  in  Spring  and 
Autumn,  to  agues  and  intermittent  fevers;  and  probably  five-sevenths  of 
the  people  are  annually  afflicted  with  these  complaints.” 


cobourg  (1838) 


ague  a'  gu 

n.  a  malarial  fever  with  chills 
and  sweating  occurring  at 
regular  intervals;  a  fit  of 
shivering,  chill 


D53 


I' 
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Catherine  parr  traill  describes  cobourg  in  1832 

“Cobourg ...  is  a  neatly  built  and  flourishing  village,  containing  many  good 
stores,  mills,  a  banking-house,  and  printing-office,  where  a  newspaper  is 
published  once  a  week.  There  is  a  very  pretty  church  and  a  select  society, 
many  families  of  respectability  having  their  residences  in  or  near  the 

town . . . .” 


port  hope  (1838) 
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for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  How  important  was  town  life  during  the  early  years  in  Upper  Canada? 

2.  Which  of  the  towns  mentioned  in  Edward  Talbot's  account  are  shown 
on  Document  15?  Why  do  you  think  the  other  communities  mentioned 
in  Document  52  are  not  shown  on  Document  15? 

3.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  provided  in  Document52,  make  a 
chart  or  table  of  numbers  showing  the  towns  of  Upper  Canada  in 
order  of  size.  According  to  the  table,  which  was  the  largest  town  of 
Upper  Canada  in  1820? 

4.  What,  to  Talbot,  were  the  most  important  buildings  to  be  found  in 
these  early  Upper  Canada  towns?  Why? 

5.  What  advantages  and  disadvantages  did  such  towns  as  Kingston  and 
York  possess,  according  to  Talbot? 

6.  W.  H.  Bartlett,  the  artist  who  drew  the  pictures  of  Cobourg  and 

Port  Hope  (see  Documents  53  and  55),  visited  Upper  Canada  in  1838. 
How  does  Document  53  compare  with  Document  54,  Catherine  Parr 
Traill's  description  of  Cobourg  in  1832? 

7.  Locate  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg  on  Document  15.  Where  are  they 
situated  in  relation  to  York  and  to  Kingston?  What  is  the  body  of  water 
in  the  foreground  of  both  Documents  53  and  55? 

8.  What  were  the  largest  buildings  in  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg  in  1830? 
What  sorts  of  buildings  are  there  near  the  water?  List  the  means  of 
transportation. 

9.  How  do  the  communities  shown  in  Documents  52,  53, 54,  and  55 
compare  in  size  with  the  community  in  which  you  live?  Which  of  the 
communities,  in  your  opinion,  did  not  deserve  to  be  "dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  a  town?"  Try  to  develop  a  list  of  the  characteristics 
a  town  would  have  and  compare  these  communities  and  your 
community  againstyour  list. 
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GRAND  CARAVAN 


(PJ  Living  Animal 9 


TiPi*oosri;rAN. 

Tk  Grcru  UlMtM,  ELEVIIAS  7 

cr  1X1)1 

THE  MWIMOI  H  Lloy, 
of  f‘u!i  ii  o«.i,  3n»t  mu  h  »up.  ror 
in  Mitv  •«(!  h^iutr  tn  «ojr  trter  m  lJ>t 
('n‘ic4 

The  I*  %C  Of  L  \  M  of  Peru. 
Tlie  white  or  crcsm  c«i‘ore4 

CAMEL, 

of  Wr^l.  rn  Tirt  »rr. 

THE  SHETLAND  PONY, 
b'ft  a  thurt  time  in  thi*  Cuortrr. 

DAVDY.I.U  K. 


Public  \otlcc. 
ITIi: 

nil'll  iiioiKl  I’ackel. 

* 


^  nn  AiiUii  >  n.'^.  ’.ij^nT.  ».ii 
^  tiuinciiidtcJ)  cuii)itiii><.c  ruiiiimi: 
l>t'!w»tu  tiiis  Poll  and  ^ork  — I'or 
or  Pwafaxe  wpplr  on  Ho*ru,  or 
to  L'  w  ^  Kii  Oati  s,  >«  n, 

Niagara,  Tth  I'cb.  IN'.’.I.- — 'IT. 


for  analysis  and  comparison 

1 .  What  does  the  Kingston  Gazette  of  1810  suggest  about  town  life  in 
Upper  Canada  in  the  early  days? 

2.  What  do  the  pages  of  the  Niagara  Cleaner  add  to  the  picture? 

3.  What  goods  were  being  offered  for  sale  in  Kingston  stores  in  1810? 

In  Niagara  stores  in  1823?  Would  a  list  of  goods  for  sale  from  a 
newspaper  of  today  be  any  different?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  What  kinds  of  items,  besides  advertisements,  do  you  find  in  each  of 
these  two  newspapers?  How  would  modern  newspapers  be  the  same 
or  different  from  these  two  in  terms  of  what  they  include? 

5.  What  types  of  activities  (commercial,  non-commercial)  were  common 
in  Kingston  in  1810?  In  Niagara  in  1823?  What  can  you  find  in  each 
newspaper  that  you  could  not  find  in  a  modern  newspaper?  Account 
for  your  answer. 

6.  What  evidence  in  the  advertisements  in  Document  56  suggests: 

a.  that  money  was  scarce  in  early  Upper  Canada? 

b.  the  kind(s)  of  customers  who  bought  goods  at  Kingston  stores? 

How  does  the  advertising  in  this  newspaper  differ  from  some  of  the 
advertising  in  today's  newspapers?  Give  evidence  to  support  your 
answer. 

7.  What  evidence  in  Document  56  suggests  that  not  all  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Canada  were  free  to  move  and  settle  as  they  pleased  in  1823? 

8.  According  to  Document  57,  what  important  event,  or  events,  was 
taking  place  iri  or  near  Niagara  in  July  of  1823?  With  what  modern 
event  would  you  compare  the  "Grand  Caravan"  advertised  in  the 
Niagara  Cleaner? 

9.  What  opinions  does  a  writer  in  the  Niagara  Cleaner  have  of  the  "habits 
of  obedience"  of  children  in  1823? 

10.  What  news  of  other  parts  of  the  world  are  contained  in  Documents  56 
and  57?  How  up-to-date  is  this  news?  Why  might  newspapers  have 
been  an  even  more  important  means  of  communication  in  the  1800s 
than  they  are  today? 
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change  in  the  landscape 

l^^—i  Hiliiji— rap 

transportation 


routes  of  travel,  st.  lawrence  and  lower  lakes  (1832) 


D58 


Quebec  x'- 


Three  Rivers 


jdWpt^n 

'lOttawa) 


fri^ian 


I.a  Prairie 


ISi.  Johns 


Cornwall 


'cmllanguishcno 


Prescott 


ollingw'ood, 


Peterboro 

S^Rbourg' 


notjue 


(Toronto) 


Anc/'-lcr 

QueenstoSt. 


)swegc 


Niagara-on-thc-Take 


^ocHesH 


Detroit 


.Canandaigua 


Syracuse 


Fori  Eric 
LONG  POINTy^ 


TALBOT 


for  analysis  and  comparison 

1 .  What  transportation  problems  were  encountered  by  early  settlers? 
Why  was  transportation  important  to  them? 

2.  List  all  of  the  means  of  land  and  water  transport  you  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  the  documents  provided  in  this  study. 

3.  List  the  transportation  routes  shown  on  Document  58. 
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how  long  did  it  lake  to  “tame  the  wilderness'  and  what 
changes  occurred  during  that  time? 
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D61 


for  analysis  and  compa'rison 

1.  Which  of  Documents  59,  60,  and  61  illustrates  pioneer  settlement? 
Why? 

2.  What  advantage(s)  did  the  site  of  this  homestead  offer  to  the  settler? 
What  use  was  made  of  this  advantage(s)  ? 

3.  What  tasks  faced  the  settler  at  each  of  the  three  stages  of  settlement 
shown  in  Documents  59,  60,  and  61  ? 

4.  What  hardships  and/or  comforts  would  the  settler  have  experienced 
at  each  of  the  three  stages?  Why  did  it  take  so  long  to  "tame  the 
wilderness?" 

5.  What  kinds  of  transportation,  housing,  and  farm  implements  or  tools 
would  the  farmer  have  had  in  each  of  the  three  stages  of  settlement? 

You  might  prefer  to  answer  questions  3, 4,  and  5  by  creating  a  retrieval 
chart  as  follows: 

Stage  of  Tasks  of  Hardships/ 

Settlement  Settler  Farm  Tools  Comforts  Transport  Housing 

Early  years 

15  years  after 
settlement 

30  years  after 
settlement 

6.  How  does  the  timetable  of  settlement  of  the  homestead  shown  in 
Documents  59,  60,  and  61  compare  with  that  of  settlement  described 
in  Document  4,  the  ballad  of  William  Simpson? 

7.  What  industry,  in  addition  to  farming,  apparently  developed  on  the 
site  shown  in  Document  61  ?  Why  was  this  a  good  site  for  this  industry? 
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growth  in  population 

how  did  the  growth  of  population  of  upper  Canada  compare 
with  that  of  the  other  colonies  of  british  north  arnerica  in 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century? 
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l©23 

1^0 


UPPEe  CANADA  (CANADA  WE5T) 

(IN  THOUSANDS) 
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leoe 

1691 


LOWER.  CANADA  (CANADA  EAST) 

(IN  THOUSANDS  ) 


- 1 - 

2&0.000 

1 

■A79.2Se 

□ 

1 

716.670 

890.261 

1 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  INCLUDINO  CAPE  BeETON  ISLAND 

("IM  THOUSANDS) 

90  lOO  190  200  290  300 
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NEW  BEUNSWICKL 

(IN  THOUSANDS) 

&0  IOC  1 90  200  290  .BOO 


PeiNCE  EDWAIRD  ISLAND 

(IN  THOUSANDS) 
lO  20  50  -40  50  eo  70 
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1625 
IS36 
I6A6 


^S>fc76 

1  1 

26.657  1 

11 

62  SOS 

J L 

62.67© 

1  1 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
(in  thousands) 

30  30  .40  50  eo  70  OO  90 


laoe 

1625 

i6ie 

164-5 

1651 


1 

26.505 
1 - 

1 

55.719 

_ 

73,705 

1 

1 

9e.295 

1 

1 

lOl.GOO 

1  1 
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for  analysis  and  comparison 

1 .  By  referring  to  Documents  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  and  67,  determine  which 
colony  was  the  most  populated  in  British  North  America  in  1806. 

How  did  Upper  Canada's  population  compare  with  this  and  other 
colonies  in  1806?  How  did  the  growth  of  population  of  Upper  Canada 
compare  with  that  of  the  other  colonies  of  British  North  America  in 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century? 

2.  Which  colony  was  the  most  populated  in  1851  ?  Which  colony  was 
growing  most  rapidly  over  this  period? 

3.  Upper  Canada  had  approximately  the  same  population  as  which  other 
colony  in  1806?  How  would  you  compare  the  population  growth  of 
the  two  colonies? 

4.  Consider  the  following  problem  in  graph-reading.  Why  is  it  misleading 
to  compare  the  lengths  of  the  bars  on  the  graphs  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  with  the  lengths  of  the  bars  on  the  graphs  of  the  other 
colonies? 


“The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Province  in  1 830  were  very  small 
indeed.  . . .  Everything  was  imported,  save  those  things  that  were  made  at 
home.  From  the  first  grist  mill,  built  below  Kingston  by  the  Government 
for  the  settlers  —  to  which  my  grandfather  carried  his  first  few  bushels  of 
wheat  in  a  canoe  down  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  — 
the  mills  in  course  of  time  increased  to  303.  They  were  small ....  The 
constant  demand  for  lumber  for  building  purposes  in  every  settlement 
necessitated  the  building  of  saw-mills,  and  in  each  township,  wherever 
there  was  a  creek  or  stream  upon  which  a  sufficient  head  of  water  could  be 
procured  to  give  power,  there  was  a  rude  mill,  with  its  single  upright  saw. 
Getting  out  logs  in  the  winter  was  a  part  of  the  regular  programme  of  every 
farmer  who  had  pine  timber,  and  in  spring,  for  a  short  time,  the  mill  was 
kept  going,  and  the  lumber  taken  home.  According  to  the  returns  made  to 
the  Government,  there  were  429  of  these  mills  in  the  Province  at  that  time. 
There  were  also  foundries  where  ploughs  and  other  implements  were  made, 
and  a  few  fulling  mills,  where  the  home-made  flannel  was  converted  into 
the  thick  coarse  cloth  known  as  full  cloth,  a  warm  and  serviceable  article, 
as  many  no  doubt  remember.  Carding  machines,  which  had  almost  entirely 
relieved  the  housewife  from  using  hand  cards  in  making  rolls,  were  also  in 
existence.  There  were  also  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  a  paper  mill  on 
the  Don,  at  York.  This  was  about  the  sum  total  of  our  manufacturing 
enterprises  at  that  date.” 


foundry 

n.  a  place  where  metal  is 
melted  and  moulded;  place 
where  things  are  made  of  moltc 
metal 

card 

V.  clean  or  comb  with  a  toothc 
wool  or  wire  brush  (a  card) 


Canniff  Haight 
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II 


for  analysis  and  comparison  ! 

1.  List  the  kinds  of  mills  and  factories  mentioned  by  Canniff  Haight  in  i 

Document68.  ! 

2.  Suggest  reasons  why  you  think  these  industries  would  have  been  the  i: 

first  to  develop  in  Upper  Canada.  Who  would  have  bought  the  goods  |[ 

produced  by  these  mills  and  factories?  j 

3.  What  were  the  most  important  things  to  consider  in  locating  an  early 

grist  or  lumber  mill?  Why  would  these  mills  have  tended  to  be  small?  | 

I. 

ii 


the  value  of  immigration  and  settlemement 


‘Vt?  leave  my  native  country  was  quite  a  serious  matter” 
—  was  it  worth  it? 


I 

( 
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opinion  of  philip  annett,  a  day-labourer 

“I  was  agreeably  surprised  when  I  came  here  to  see  what  a  fine  country  it 
was.  It  being  excellent  land,  bearing  crops  of  wheat  and  other  corn  for 
20  or  30  years  without  any  dung.  Here  you  have  no  rent  to  pay,  no  poor- 
rates,  and  scarcely  any  taxes.  No  game-keepers,  or  Lords  over  you.  Here 
you  can  go  and  shoot  wild  deer,  turkeys,  pheasants,  quails,  pigeons,  and 
other  sort  of  game,  and  catch  plenty  of  fish  . . .  here  you  can  raise  every 
thing  of  your  own  that  you  want  to  make  use  of  in  your  family.  You  can 
make  your  own  soap,  candles,  sugar,  treacle,  and  vinegar,  without  paying 
any  duty.  Clothing  is  as  cheap  as  in,  England.  Wages  is  high.  A  man  can  get 
two  bushels  of  wheat  for  a  day’s  work  in  harvest  time.  We  have  plenty  of 
fruit  here,  such  as  plums  and  grapes,  and  peaches.  Cyder  is  sold  at  5s.  per 
barrel;  it  is  a  land  of  liberty  and  plenty.  I  think  no  Englishman  can  do  better 
than  come  as  soon  as  possible,  if  it  costs  them  every  farthing  they  have,  for 
I  would  be  rather  so  here  than  in  England  with  £100  in  my  pocket.  Robert 
can  come  and  get  a  good  farm  here  in  the  course  of  3  or  4  years  at  shoe¬ 
making.  I  think  he  could  earn  and  save  besides  keeping  himself  £50  a  year. 

I  am  sure  he  could.  It  grieves  me  concerning  you  in  England  and  poverty 
and  hard  labour.  A  man  can  earn  enough  in  3  days  to  last  him  all  the  week. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  country,  and  so  is  Louisa,  for  we  are  as  much 
respected  here  as  any  of  our  neighbours,  and  so  would  you  if 
you  come  . . . .” 


poor-rate 

n.  an  assessment,  for  relief  or 
support  of  the  poor 

treacle  k9l 
n.  molasses,  especially  that 
produced  during  the  refining  of 
sugar;  maple  molasses,  a  syrup 
made  from  the  sap  of  certain 
maple  trees,  especially  the  sugar 
maple 

cider  sV  dar 
n.  the  juice  pressed  out  of 
apples,  used  as  a  drink  and  in 
making  vinegar  {Sweet  cider  is 
the  unfermented  juice;  hard 
cider,  the  fermented  juice.);  the 
juice  pressed  from  other  fruits 

farthing  jar’  THing 
n.  formerly  a  British  coin, 
worth  a  fourth  of  an  old  British 
penny  or  about  a  half  a  cent  of 
Canadian  money;  something 
having  a  very  low  value 
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opinion  of  william  singer,  a  brick- layer 

“I  have  worked  some  at  my  trade.  A  person  that  can  work  well  can  get  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  and  in  the  harvest-fields  a  dollar.  I  like  this  part  of 
the  country  very  well,  and  intend  staying  here  this  summer.  I  have  been 
working  on  a  farm  chopping,  and  other  work,  but  have  been  very 
unfortunate,  I  have  cut  myself  four  or  five  times.  You  must  not  think  that  I 
dislike  the  country  on  account  of  my  misfortunes,  for  if  I  was  to  cut  my  leg 
right  off,  I  should  never  think  of  returning  to  Corsley  again,  for  I  could  do 
much  better  here  with  one  leg  than  in  Corsley  with  two.  We  can  always 
have  plenty  of  work  here.  We  board  and  lodge  with  the  person  we  work  for. 
If  any  of  my  old  acquaintance  is  got  tired  of  being  slaves  and  drudges,  tell 
them  to  come  to  Upper  Canada  to  Wm.  Singer,  and  he  will  take  them  by 
the  hand  and  lead  them  to  hard  work  and  good  wages,  and  the  best  of 
living.  Any  of  them  could  do  well  here.  Old  George  Silcox  likes  the  country 
well;  but  if  any  of  you  was  coming  out,  he  wishes  you  to  bring  him  a  quart 
of  James  Knight’s  strong  beer,  as  we  cannot  get  any  so  good  here  .  ...  We 
have  eight  English  families  within  about  2  miles,  all  from  Westbury  or 
Corsley.  They  are  all  well,  and  doing  well,  busy  making  sugar  this  last 
week.  This  part  of  the  country  is  very  fine.  The  winter  has  been  more  than 
commonly  severe,  but  I  have  not  found  it  colder  than  in  England,  &c.” 


for  analysis  and  comparison 

1 .  "We  are  in  a  good  country  for  poor  folk."  According  to  Philip  Annett 
in  Document  69,  what  advantages  did  Upper  Canada  offer  to 
"poor  folk?" 

2.  What  "misfortunes"  did  William  Singer  experience  in  Upper  Canada? 
Why  then  does  he  state  that  "if  I  was  to  cut  my  leg  right  off,  I  should 
never  think  of  returning  [to  England]  ?" 

3.  How  do  the  experiences  of  these  two  men  compare  with  those  of 
William  Simpson  (see  Document4)  and  David  Gibson  (see  Documents 
23,26,  28,  and  33)? 
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were  all  immigrants  successful?  what  qualities  made  for  success? 
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william  thomson  visits  upper  Canada  in  18dl 

“The  first  one  I  entered  was  a  little  log  house  that  had  been  built  a  few 
months  before.  The  interstices  [spaces]  between  the  logs  had  not  yet  been 
filled  up,  and  I  could  see  through  ....  There  were  no  partition  walls  or 
furniture,  not  even  a  stool  to  sit  down  upon.  I  did  not  ask  a  single  question, 
but  will  describe  what  I  saw.  In  one  corner  was  a  bed,  the  roughest  concern 
I  had  seen  —  the  bark  not  even  scraped  from  the  pine  poles  of  which  it  was 
made  —  and  on  it  was  lying  a  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with 
yellow  features,  a  long  black  beard,  and  a  dirty  face.  He  was  partly  covered 
over  with  a  dirty  coverlid  [bed  spread] ; . . .  His  wife,  a  poor,  down-hearted 
like,  dirty  drab,  the  ‘dowiest-looking’  mortal  I  had  seen  in  all  the  country; 
a  little  child  too,  but  it  had  not  the  bright  looks  of  happy  childhood.  There 
was  a  young  pig,  too,  running  all  about  and  below  the  bed,  and  it  was  the 
poorest  anatomy  of  all.  There  was  no  hitch  |  large  piece]  of  bacon  here,  no 
Indian  corn;  all  the  eatables  were  a  few  potatoes  in  a  corner  ....  I  turned 
away,  for  it  made  my  heart  ache  to  see  the  utter  destitution  of  these  poor 
settlers.  A  few  trees  around  the  cabin  had  been  felled,  lying  across  each 
other  in  all  directions,  looking  more  like  the  picture  of  a  ruin  than  ...  of 
a  new  settlement. 

The  next  house  I  came  to  was  not  so  good;  being  nothing  more  than 
a  few  logs,  built  up  in  the  roughest  manner,  and  covered  over  with 
brushwood.  But  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  settler’s  axe  before  I  came  near 
his  dwelling.  This  was  an  active  young  man,  with  his  neck  bare  and  his 
shirt-sleeves  folded  up  to  his  shoulder,  chopping  the  logs  into  lengths  for 
the  purpose  of  burning;  with  a  little  boy  beside  him  riding  on  a  log.  This 
man  told  me  he  had  only  commenced  four  weeks  before  —  that  he  rented 
fifty  acres  of  land  for  ten  years,  at  a  mere  nominal  rent ...  he  had  agreed  to 
clear  one  half  of  it,  and  had  already  two  acres  chopped,  piled,  and  ready 
for  burning.  He  laid  down  his  axe,  invited  me  into  his  shanty,  and  bade  me 
sit  down  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  had  been  left  for  a  seat.  The  inside 
of  this  house  was  worse  than  the  former;  but  there  was  strength  in  the  man’s 
arm,  and  there  was  hope  in  it.  The  children  made  a  noise;  the  wife  smiled, 
and  asked  if  I  would  eat  anything,  setting  down  a  piece  of  pork  and  some 
wheaten  bread  on  the  lid  of  a  box,  with  a  gourd  of  water.  He  told  me  they 
were  to  put  up  a  loghouse,  and  would  have  everything  snug  and  comfort¬ 
able  before  winter  . . .  and  would  get  on  first-rate.” 
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how  well  did  the  very  early  settlers  succeed? 
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an  1819  report  by  james  strachen 

“Mr.  James  Young,  the  person  who  gave  the  following  list,  lives  in  the 
township  of  Ameliasburgh;  has  three  children;  began  upon  a  wild  lot  of 
200  acres,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  without  any  property;  paid  for  his 
land;  and  reckons  his  property,  in  mills,  lands  cultivated,  and  wild,  worth 
15,000  dollars,  or  £3750. 

Mr.  Robert  Charles  Wilkins,  his  neighbour,  has  5  children,  and 
possesses  property  to  the  same  value. 

Mr.  Zaccheus  Burnham  had  perhaps  one  hundred  dollars,  or  £25, 
when  he  began,  about  twenty  years  ago;  has  five  children;  and  has 
accumulated  property  worth  20,000  dollars,  or  £5.000. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dempsey  had  only  his  axe;  cultivated  a  farm  of  200 
acres;  has  been  labouring  upon  it  about  twenty-five  years;  and  is  supposed 
to  be  worth  about  8000  dollars,  or  £2000. 

Mr.  Peter  Crouter  had  £75,  or  300  dollars,  when  he  commenced; 
purchased  a  lot  of  200  acres,  cleared  it,  and  paid  for  it;  and  is  now  worth 
about  £1250,  or  5000  dollars;  he  has  ten  children  —  lives  in  Ameliasburgh 
township. 

Mr.  Henry  Radner  had  no  property  when  he  began,  twenty  years  ago; 
has  had  eight  children;  and  is  worth  £1250,  or  5000  dollars. 

Mr.  Owen  P.  Roblin  had  little  or  no  property  when  commenced 
twenty  years  ago;  has  ten  children;  and  is  supposed  to  be  worth  £2500,  or 
10,000  dollars. 

Mr.  Henry  Tyce  had  no  property  when  he  began  eighteen  years  ago; 
has  nine  children;  and  has  property  worth  £1250,  or  5000  dollars.” 


worth  of  upper  Canadian  settlers 
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Names. 

No.  of 
chil¬ 
dren. 

Value  of  Property. 

Years 

s«Hl  ed. 

To  wnships . 

Daniel  Geroug/i 

6 

aC 

1,000  or 

L^oHsrj' 

4,000 

1  7 

A  mellasburg 

James  Pierson 

4 

1,000 

4,000 

1  5 

Ameliasburg 

Josiah  Proctor 

6 

1,500 

6,000 

9 

Cramahe 

Joseph  Keeller 

3 

6,250 

25,000 

20 

C  ramahe 

Ezekiel  Lawrence 

z 

2,000 

8,000 

20 

Thomas  Jones 

10 

2,000 

8,000 

20 

Sydney 

Abel  Gilbert 

8 

3,750 

15,000 

25 

3y  dney 

Reuben  White 

3 

2,500 

10  000 

1  6 

Sydney 

John  Roe 

5 

3,000 

12,000 

1  6 

Sydney 

Jacob  W-  Myers 

7 

2,000 

8,000 

18 

Sycioay 

Joseph  Pheloy 

8 

2,000 

8,000 

1  8 

Hal  dimand 

Joseph  Philips 

6 

1,500 

6,00  0 

20 

Haldimand 

John  Grover 

6 

2,000 

8,000 

1  5 

Haldimand 

John  D.  Smith 

6 

5,000 

20,000 

15 

H  ope 

Isaac  Garret 

7 

1,500 

6,000 

20 

Hope 

John  Stevenson 

8 

5,000 

20,000 

2.8 

Ha  Howell 

16  heads  of  families 

;  00 

42,000 

16  8,000 

James  Strachan 
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for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  What  evidence  in  Documents  72  and  73  suggests  that  the  settlers  in 
Strachen's  report  were  not  well-to-do  at  the  time  they  settled  in 
Upper  Canada?  What  evidence  suggests  that  these  were  particularly 
early  settlers  in  the  province? 

2.  In  what  area  of  Upper  Canada  did  these  persons  settle?  Locate  this 
area  with  the  help  of  Documents  15  and  58. 

3.  Why  do  you  think  Strachen  listed,  as  well  as  property,  the  number  of 
children  as  a  measure  of  the  worth  of  these  early  settlers? 

4.  Organize  the  items  in  Document  72  into  a  table  or  chart  similar  to 
that  in  Document  73.  Which  settlers  were  most  successful?  Least 
successful? 

5.  What  units  of  money  were  apparently  in  use  in  Upper  Canada  in 
1819?  According  to  Document  73,  one  £  was  equal  to  how  many 
dollars? 


was  Canada  the  ‘'land  of  hope”  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century? 
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“Canada  is  the  land  of  hope;  here  everything  is  new;  everything  going 
forward;  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  arts,  sciences,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
to  retrograde;  they  must  keep  advancing;  though  in  some  situations  the 
progress  may  seem  slow,  in  others  they  are  . . .  rapid. 

There  is  a  constant  excitement  on  the  minds  of  emigrants  particularly 
in  the  partially  settled  townships,  that  greatly  assists  in  keeping  them  from 
desponding.  The  arrival  of  some  enterprising  person  gives  a  stimulus  to 
those  about  him;  a  profitable  speculation  is  started,  and  lo,  the  value  of  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  rises  to  double  and  treble  what  it  was  thought  worth 
before;  so  that,  without  any  design  of  befriending  his  neighbours,  the 
schemes  of  one  settler  being  carried  into  effect  shall  benefit  a  great  number. 
We  have  already  felt  the  beneficial  effect  of . . .  respectable  immigrants 
locating  themselves  in  this  township,  as  it  has  already  increased  the  value 
of  our  own  land  in  a  three-fold  degree.” 

Catherine  Parr  Traill 
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“The  Fate  of  the  Red  inhabitants  of  America,  is  without  Exception,  the 
most  sinful  Story  recorded  in  the  History  of  the  Human  Race,  and  when 
one  reflects  upon  the  Anguish  they  have  suffered  from  our  Hands,  and 
the  Cruelties  and  Injustice  they  have  endured, ...  we  were  obtaining 
Possession  of  their  Country  by  open  Violence, . . .  but  now  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  exterminating  their  Race  from  vast  Regions  of  Land,  where 
nothing  in  the  present  Day  remains  of  the  poor  Indian  but  the  unnoticed 
Bones  of  his  Ancestors, . . .  the  Race  barely  lingers  in  existence.” 

Letter  to  Lord  Glenelg  from  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  1836 
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for  analysis  and  comparison 

1.  On  the  basis  of  what  you  have  read  in  this  book,  do  you  agree  with 
Catherine  ParrTraill  that,  forsettlers  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  early 
years,  Canada  was  "the  land  of  hope"  where  "everything  is  new; 
everything  going  forward?"  Try  to  explain  your  answer. 

2.  What  features  of  social  life  in  Upper  Canada  did  Catherine  ParrTraill 
suggest  were  still  not  very  well  developed  in  the  1830s? 

3.  What  reasons  does  she  give  for  suggesting  that  the  arrival  of  new 
immigrants  and,  in  particular,  of  new  neighbors  was  very  important 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  early  years? 

for  discussion  and  debate 

Was  Canada  a  "land  of  hope"  for  the  Indians  during  the  period  of  early 
'white'  settlement?  What  effect  did  the  arrival  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
European  settlers  have  on  the  original  Indian  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada? 
Was  the  treatment  of  the  native  Indians  by  'white'  settlers,  "the  most  sinful 
Story  recorded  in  the  History  of  the  Human  Race,"  as  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head 
suggested?  This  question  is  worthy  of  serious  discussion  and  study.  What 
do  you  think  about  it? 

reporting  your  findings 

Now  that  you  have  examined  in  some  detail  the  experiences  of  numerous 
early  immigrants  and  settlers,  what  can  you  conclude  about  Early  Days  in 
Upper  Canada?  The  following  questions  should  help  you  summarize: 

1.  Why  did  people  leave  their  homelands  to  face  the  hardships  and 
uncertainties  of  establishing  new  homes  and  communities  in  Upper 
Canada?  Where  did  these  immigrants  come  from? 

2.  What  part  did  immigration  play  in  the  development  of  Upper  Canada? 
What  difficulties  did  early  immigrants  encounter? 

3.  What  difficulties  were  encountered  in  settling  upon  new  land  in 
Upper  Canada?  How  did  these  difficulties  compare  with  those 
experienced  by  early  settlers  in  your  community? 

4.  What  kinds  of  settlements  did  early  settlers  establish  in  Upper  Canada? 

5.  How  did  early  settlers  in  Upper  Canada  earn  a  living?  In  what  ways 
were  they  better  off  than  they  had  been  in  the  'old  country?' 

6.  What  progress  was  made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  settled  society 
in  Upper  Canada  during  the  period  described  in  this  book?  How  does 
the  society  encountered  by  early  settlers  in  Upper  Canada  differ  from 
the  society  encountered  by  present-day  immigrants  to  Canada? 

7.  Some  historians  have  called  the  period  between  1815  and  1850, 
'Pioneer  Days  in  Upper  Canada.'  What  non-pioneer  experiences  were 
settlers  in  Upper  Canada  having  by  the  1830s  and  1840s?  What  dates 
would  you  give  to  the  pioneer  period  in  Upper  Canada?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

8.  When  was  the  pioneer  period  in  your  community?  What  kinds  of 
pioneer  experiences  did  early  settlers  in  your  community  have? 
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what  have  you  learned  about  early  days  in  upper  Canada? 


what  kinds  of  evidence,  or  source  materials,  have  you  examined? 

2.  What  kinds  of  questions  have  you  asked  of  this  evidence?  What 
comparisons  have  you  made  with  early  settlement  in  your  own 
community? 

3.  What  questions  occur  to  you  about  Upper  Canada  thatyou  are  unable 
to  answer  on  the  basis  of  the  available  evidence?  What  evidence  would 
be  necessary  to  answer  such  questions? 

what  have  you  learned  about  the  ways  in  which  historians 
study  the  past? 

One  of  the  most  important  activities,  arising  from  a  study  such  as  this,  is 

reporting  what  you  have  learned.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in 

which  you  might  reportyour  findings. 

1.  Groups  report  to  class  on  topics  they  have  given  special  study. 

2.  A  class  newspaper  is  created  to  report  interesting  events  of  the  past. 

3.  Dramatizations  present  interesting  events  from  the  past. 

4.  Imaginative  stories  or  reminiscences  of  the  past  are  developed.  For 
example,  one  such  tale  could  be  'My  First  Year  In  Canada'  or 'A  New 
Settler  Writes  A  Letter  To  His  Family  In  Europe  About  The  Hardships 
Of  Sailing  To  The  New  World.' 
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